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Why  this  Booklet? 


For  many  years  the  Union  Christian  Colleges  for  Women  of  the  Orient  have  con¬ 
stituted  one  of  the  two  overseas  objectives  to  which  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  offerings 
are  devoted.  Because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  observance,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  very  limited  opportunity  on  that  day  for  women,  to  hear  very  much 
about  these  institutions  which  they  have  been  supporting  so  faithfully.  American  women 
are  closely  bound  to  them  by  their  gifts,  both  denominational  and  interdenominational, 
and  we  are  confident  they  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  study  them  at  closer  range. 
This  material  has  been  gathered  with  the  express  design  that  the  women  of  our  churches 
may  become  better  acquainted  with  these  colleges  which  they  have  long  nurtured. 

This  booklet  is  intended  to  supply  material  for  one  or  more  programs  to  be  given 
at  meetings  of  women’s  and  girls’  groups,  denominational  and  interdenominational.  Plan 
such  programs  in  your  missionary  society,  your  women’s  club,  -the  council  of  church 
women.  College  clubs  and  groups  of  business  and  professional  women  will  also  find 
these  programs  of  interest. 

% 

If  you  can  devote  only  one  meeting  to  the  purpose,  ask  a  different  member  to  present 
a  brisk  resume  of  the  material  on  each  of  the  eight  colleges.  The  leader  may  give  the 
introduction  and  conclusion  and  conduct  the  worship  service,  or  she  may  assign  that 
to  some  one  else.  If  there  are  women  in  your  membership  who  have  attended  one  of 
the  sister  colleges  in  America,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke  or  Vassar,  they  will 
especially  enjoy  being  asked  to  "cover”  that  college’s  sister  in  the  Orient.  A  doctor 
or  nurse  will  take  particular  interest  in  presenting  the  section  on  Vellore. 


If  two  meetings  can  be  devoted  to  the  subject,  one  might  be  given  over  to  the  four 
colleges  in  India,  for  example,  and  a  second  one  to  the  one  in  Japan  and  the  three  in 
China.  In  this  case  we  suggest  that  you  use  a  motion  picture  each  time,  to  enrich 
the  program. 

An  effective  way  to  bring  the  subject  into  an  all-year  program  would  fc>e  to  devote 
perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  one  of  the  colleges  at  each  of  eight  successive 
meetings,  taking  up  the  different  colleges  in  turn.  At  the  closing  meeting,  have  a  "quiz” 
session,  asking  such  questions  as,  "What  college  grew  out  of  the  Women’s  Christian 
College  of  Madras?”  or  "Ginling  College  moved  from  where  to  where?” 

The  material  will  lend  itself  to  presentation  in  various  ways.  In  general  it  is  better 
to  avoid  having  it  merely  read.  If  each  woman  gives  the  substance  of  her  section  in  her 
own  fashion,  there  will  be  more  variety,  as  she  "highlights”  the  portions  which  especially 
appeal  to  her.  One  woman  may  choose  to  impersonate  a  student  at  one  of  these  col¬ 
leges;  she  may  appear  in  costume  to  make  her  monologue  more  realistic.  Another  may 
represent  herself  as  an  alumna  of  one  of  these  colleges  who  is  here  in  America  for 
graduate  study,  and  has  now  been  invited  by  interested  American  women  to  tell  of  her 
home  campus.  Or  the  speaker  may  be  presented  as  a  member  of  the  college  faculty, 
a  missionary  at  home  on  furlough,  or  perhaps  a  traveller  who  has  visited  the  campus 
and  shares  her  impressions  of  it.  This  first-person  approach  usually  makes  a  live 
presentation. 
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ADD  COLOR 


Secure  atmosphere  in  every  way.  Pictures  and  decorations  may  suggest  China,  India, 
Japan;  refreshments  also.  Institute  a  search  for  objects  brought  from  the  Orient  and 
hold  an  exhibit.  Costumes  may  be  rented  from  the  Presbyterian  Costume  Department, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  Miss  Julia  Wilson,  Methodist  Costume  Department, 
740  Rush  -Street,  Chicago,  and  from  other  Boards.  A  limited  number  of  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  Indian  costumes  may  be  rented  from  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  Reformed  Chunch  in  America,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  for  from  25-35  cents 
each,  plus  postag’e  and  insurance. 

Use  a  world  map.  As  each  speaker  tells  of  a  college,  have  her  lead  a  red,  white 
and  blue  ribbon  from  the  United  States  to  the  point  in  North  India,  or  West  China,  or 
wherever  that  college  is  located.  In  the  case  of  the  refugee  colleges,  the  ribbon  may 
be  fastened  either  at  the  site  of  their  home  campuses  or  the  temporary  location. 

Use  a  globe  and  eight  candles.  Each  speaker  in  turn  may  light  one  of  the  candles 
encircling  the  globe.  This  is  always  an  impressive  feature  of  many  World  Day  of 
Prayer  observances,  at  which  the  eight  colleges  are  one  of  the  objectives  for  the  offerings. 


DISTRIBUTE  LITERATURE 

Give  those  present  something  to  take  home. 

For  a  new  Vellore  leaflet,  write  Mrs.  Philip  Rossman,  318  West  84th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  a  new  St.  Christopher’s  leaflet,  write  Mrs.  Otis  Moore,  150  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  leaflets  on  Ginling,  Yenching  and  Cheeloo,  write  Associated  Boards  for 
Christian  Colleges  in  China,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  information  on  the  Women’s  Christian  College  of  Madras,  write  Mrs. 
Nathan  R.  Wood,  28  Academy  Street,  Arlington,  Mass. 

For  information  on  Isabella  Thoburn  College,  write  Mrs.  H.  E.  Woolever, 
Candor,  N.  Y. 

For  information  on  the  Woman’s  Christian  College  of  Japan,  write  Mrs.  Theo¬ 
dore  Brinckerhoff,  Central  Avenue,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Have  on  sale  copies  of  "Medico  Magnificent”,  the  story  of  Dr.  Ida  S.  Scudder,  15 
cts.  each,  cheaper  in  quantity;  write  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


USE  VISUAL  AIDS 


Rent  a  one-reel  film,  16  mm.,  "A  Day  at  St.  Christopher’s”,  for  $1.00,  plus  return 
postage  and  insurance;  Write  Mrs.  Otis  Moore,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Three  reel  film  of  Vellore  loaned  free  for  shipping  costs,  if  offering  is  taken  for  the 
college;  write  Mrs.  Philip  Rossman,  318  West  84th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

One  reel,  "It  happened  at  Ginling”,  and  one  reel,  "Refugee  Work  at  Ginling,” 
loaned  free  for  shipping  costs;  write  Associated  China  Colleges,  150  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  Gty.  Write  same  address  regarding  Victrola  records  and  large  mounted 
photographs  of  Ginling,  also  regarding  speakers. 

Exhibit  superb  pictures  of  Isabella  Thoburn  College  in  June  1941  World  Outlook 
and  beautiful  color  pictures  of  Yenching  in  Feb.  10,  1941  Life. 
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WORSHIP  SERVICE  SUGGESTIONSThe  worship  service  will  come  with  greatest 
emphasis  at  the  close  of  the  program. 


Hymns: 

In  Christ  there  is  no  East  or  West  (favorite  with  students  in  the  East) 
I  would  be  true 

Just  as  I  am,  Thine  own  to  be 
Take  my  life  and  let  it  be 
O  Master,  let  me  walk  with  Thee 
These  things  shall  be:  a  loftier  race 

Solo: 

In  the  Secret  of  His  Presence,  by  an  Indian  student,  Lakshmi  Goreh 
in  New  Missionary  Hymnal,  20  cts.,  at  religious  bookshops,  and  in 
other  hymnals 


Scripture: 

The  virtuous  woman,  Prov.  31:  10-31 

Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  Ps.  127:1;  Prov.  24:3,4 

Solomon’s^  prayer,  Give  therefore  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart, 
1  Kings  3:9,  and  prayer  at  dedication  of  temple,  1  Kings  8:22-6l! 
A  roll-call  of  favorite  verses  on  understanding,  wisdom,  knowledge, 
etc.  (Inform  the  members  of  this  in  advance) 

Prayer  Topics: 

The  students,  faculty,  graduates 
The  refugee  colleges 

The  college  facing  special  difficulties,  Vellore 

The  college  from  which  war  may  separate  us  physically  but  cannot 
sunder  us  spiritually,  Tokyo 

That  American  women  may  stand  by  their  sisters  around  the  world 

That  women  the  world  around  may  use  to  the  full  their  abilities  in 
Christian  leadership 

Meditation  Topics: 

Develop  the  thoughts  of  any  or  all  of  the  college  mottoes: 

Lighted,  to  lighten  (Women’s  Christian  College  of  Madras) 
Abundant  Life  (Ginling) 

Freedom  through  Truth  for  Service  (Yenching) 

Sacrifice  and  Service  (Tokyo) 

Develop  the  thoughts  in  this  excerpt  from  Khalil  Gibran’s  The 
Prophet : 

For  all  life  is  darkness  save  where  there  is  urge, 

And  all  urge  is  empty  save  where  there  is  knowledge, 

And  all  knowledge  vain  save  where  there  is  love, 

But  when  we  work  together  with  love  and  with  knowledge 

WE  BIND  OURSELVES  TO  ONE  ANOTHER  AND  TO  GOD. 
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FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 


All  the  eight  colleges  have  sponsoring  boards  or  committees  in  America.  These 
groups  are  variously  named  —  in  several  cases  ’'the  American  Section  of  the  Governing 
Board  ,  as  they  aie  paralleled  by  a  similar  Section  in  Great  Britain  —  but  their  essential 
functions  are  similar.  They  heip  to  administer  the  colleges  and  promote  their  support. 
They  are  in  close  touch  with  the  changing  needs  of  the  colleges  and  try  to  supply  them 
from  funds  received  from  the  World  Day  of  Prayer,  from  denominational  boards  and 
from  special  gifts. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  desiring  to  make  special  gifts  for  any  of  these  col¬ 
leges,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  treasurers  of  the  American  sponsoring  bodies  are 
listed  cn  pages  38 — 40. 
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This  booklet  was  prepared  by  Florence  Gordon  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Special  Program  and  Funds  of  the  F.M.C. 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS  CONFERENCE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

156  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

19  42 
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'’Are  Women  People ?’’  was  the  provocative  title  of  a  book  published 
some  years  ago.  History  shows  that  women  become  people  —  instead  of  mere 
slaves  and  chattels,  quite  negligible  and  sometimes  even  undesirable  —  where- 
ever  Christian  influence  penetrates.  In  the  gospel  pages  we  see  Christ  moving 
equally  among  men  and  women,  showing  women  a  respect  and  deference  not 
accorded  them  by  many  in  his  day.  Followers  of  Jesus  have  lifted  womanhood 
to  a  new  level  wherever  they  have  gone,  and  today  Christians  are  helping  to 
build  women  leaders  who  are  able  to  take  their  stand  with  men  in  every  walk 
of  life. 

Some  one  has  said  that  as  soon  as  Christ  enters  the  hearts  of  men,  they 
become  aware  of  the  physical  and  economic  needs  of  their  fellow-men ;  hospitals 
spring  up,  and  homes  for  the  orphaned  and  indigent,  and  provision  is  made 
for  the  unfortunate  of  every  sort.  The  need  for  education  of  mind  and  spirit 
too  is  sensed  and  satisfied.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dusen,  who  made  an  extensive 
tour  of  mission  fields  on  his  way  to  the  Madras  Conference  in  1938,  reports 
that  every  missionary  outpost,  however  isolated  or  remote,  had  a  cluster  of 
three  buildings,  a  church,  a  hospital  and  a  school. 

These  Christian  schools  are  for  women  and  girls  as  well  as  men  and 
boys.  For  Christian  forces  have  been  in  the  vanguard  in  educating  women.  w 
Chinese  men  have  been  scholars  for  centuries,  but  seventy-five  years  ago  only 
a  very  occasional  woman  could  as  much  as  read  and  write.  She  would  be  the 
daughter  of  some  high  dignitary,  who  had  been  given  a  little  private  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  home.  The  first  missionaries  had  to  pay  parents  to  allow  their 
little  girls  go  to  school.  Higher  education  is  a  matter  of  only  about  the  last 
thirty  years.  Mrs.  Lin  Yutang  says,  "The  emancipation  of  women  in  China 
is  largely  due  to  the  pioneer  influence  of  the  missionaries.  They  were  the 
first  to  open  girls’  schools  in  China.  Today  our  girls  receive  equal  education 
with  the  boys,  and  we  know  whom  we  should  thank  for  this."  It  was  Christian 
missionaries  who  started  the  first  girls’  school  in  all  Japan  some  seventy  years 
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ago.  Even  today  there  are  ten  times  as  many  men  students  as  women  students 
in  higher  institutions  in  Tokyo.  Among  India’s  388  million  people,  twelve 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  can  read  and  write,  but  only  two  per  cent  of 
the  women.  The  emphasis  on  education  for  women  among  Christians,  how- 
ever,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  although  the  Christian  religion  in  India  has 
won  most  of  its  adherents  among  the  less  privileged  classes  of  society,  seven 
times  as  many  Christian  women  as  women  of  other  faiths  are  among  the  literate. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  women  who  are  teaching  in  village  schools  and  in 
higher  institutions  got  their  training  in  mission  schools. 

Christian  women  in  America  and  Britain  have  been  interested  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  sisters  in  the  Orient  ever  since  David  Abeel,  an  American  mis¬ 
sionary  to  China,  founded  in  London  in  1834  the  first  women’s  missionary  so¬ 
ciety,  the  "Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  China  and  the  East." 
The  various  denominations  started  schools  in  their  various  fields.  Higher 
education  gradually  followed  and  for  the  developing  colleges  and  professional 
schools  it  was  found  desirable  and  necessary  that  the  denominations  pool  their 
resources.  As  many  as  a  dozen  missionary  Boards  in  America  and  Great 
Britain  cooperate  for  example  in  the  management  of  a  single  college  in  India. 

The  interest  of  American  women  in  higher  education  for  women  in  the 
East  received  a  great  impetus  in  the  years  1920-23  when,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Peabody,  women  in  and  outside  the  church  made  a  great 
concerted  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Seven  Union  (interdenominational)  Christian 
Colleges  for  Women  in  the  Orient.  There  were  fine  young  colleges  started, 
struggling  against  heavy  odds,  three  in  India,  three  in  China,  one  in  Japan. 
They  sorely  needed  help  to  grow  and  expand.  Appeal  was  made  for  three 
million  dollars  specifically  to  carry  out  a  building  program  for  them.  The 
Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fund  promised  one  million  if  the  friends 
of  the  movement  could  raise  the  other  two.  Women  throughout  the  United 
States  in  churches,  colleges  and  clubs  were  told  about  these  young  union  Christ¬ 
ian  colleges.  The  physical  results  of  the  success  of  that  tremendous  under¬ 
taking  show  in  the  beautiful  buildings  on  seven  campuses.  They  show  in 
chapels,  in  hostels  or  residence  halls,  in  classrooms  and  laboratories.  The  in¬ 
terest  then  focussed  on  these  colleges  has  persisted,  also.  Some  of  our  colleges 
have  adopted  a  sister  college  in  the  East  and  have  made  an  annual  grant 
toward  its  support,  there  have  been  exchange  scholarships  and  professorships, 
and  the  church  women  of  the  United  States  have  chosen  the  eight  union  Christ¬ 
ian  colleges  as  one  of  the  two  overseas  objectives  to  which  their  annual  World 
Day  of  Prayer  offerings  are  devoted. 
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The  oldest  of  the  four  union  Christian  colleges  in  India,  the  beautiful 
Isabella  Thoburn  College  at  Lucknow,  is  a  living  monument  to  the  first  mis¬ 
sionary  sent  to  a  foreign  field  by  the  Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1870  Miss  Isabella  Thoburn,  sister  of 
Bishop  Thoburn  of  India,  started  a  little  school  for  girls  in  a  mudwalled  room 
in  the  bazaar.  Only  one  child  came  the  first  day,  but  presently  there  ’Cvere  half 
a  dozen.  So  general  was  the  disapproval  of  this  daring  venture,  a  school  for 
girls,  that  a  boy  had  to  stand  guard  outside  with  a  club  to  keep  away  any 
rowdy  who  might  make  a  hostile  demonstration.  The  school  grew  rapidly, 
however,  and  soon  acquired  a  large  estate,  Lai  Bagh,  "The  Ruby  Garden.”  A 
boarding  school  after  the  initial  year,  it  had  developed  by  1887  into  a  college. 
In  1919  it  became  a  union  college.  In  1922  the  college  moved  out  to  its  new 
campus  known  as  Ghand  Bagh,  "The  Moon  Garden.” 

The  three  hundred  girls  who  today  attend  Isabella  Thoburn  College  find 
there  an  ideal  opportunity  for  fullest  development  of  body,  mind  and  spirit. 
A  staff  of  Indian  and  American  Christian  teachers  offers  academic  instruction 
of  exceptionally  high  caliber.  To  get  university  certificates  or  degrees  in  India, 
students  must  take  "external”  examinations,  that  is  examinations  given  by  a 
body  outside  their  own  colleges,  at  the  end  of  their  sophomore  and  senior 
years.  Isabella  Thoburn  girls  take  their  sophomore,  or  Intermediate  examina¬ 
tions,  and  their  Senior  examinations,  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Science 
degree,  before  the  Government  Educational  Board  of  the  province  each  spring, 
with  eight  or  ten  thousand  girls  and  boys  from  other  institutions.  So  high 
is  the  percentage  of  Isabella  Thoburn  girls  who  pass,  and  pass  with  high 
honors,  especially  in  science  and  education,  that  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the 
examinations  are  published,  an  avalanche  of  applications  for  admission  comes 
from  all  over  India.  Many  have  to  be  refused,  for  the  policy  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  is  to  limit  enrollment  to  three  hundred.  "If  there  were  more,” 
says  the  principal,  Mrs.  Chandrama  Premnath  Dass,  "we  would  lose  the  personal 
contact  between  students  and  teachers  which  is  a  part  of  education  and  a  help 
in  character  building.” 

Only  one  hundred  and  ninety  resident  students  can  be  accommodated  in 
the  three  hostels.  A  fourth  hostel  is  an  urgent  need.  Mrs.  Dass  has  remarked: 
"Real  education  and  training  are  not  always  obtained  in  the  classroom;  so 
much  of  it  comes  from  the  give  and  take  of  hostel  life  and  the  playing  field 
that  we  should  like  all  our  students  to  live  on  the  campus.” 

Part  of  the  education  which  Isabella  Thoburn  girls  receive  comes  from 
their  first  hand  contacts  with  famous  men  and  women  from  all  over  the  world 
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who  visit  the  campus  while  passing  through  Lucknow.  Then  there  is  the 
educative  influence  of  working  and  playing  with  girls  widely  differing  in  race, 
religion,  social  and  economic  backgrounds.  In  1942  there  were -students  from 
nineteen  provinces  and  states,  representing  six  religions  and  twelve  language 
areas.  Some  girls  have  never  been  out  of  purdah  before;  others  have  had 
private  tutors.  There  are  highly  privileged  girls  and  village  girls  who  have 
been  prepared  in  mission  schools.  A  niece  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  a  student. 
She  was  greatly  thrilled  when  her  mother  sent  for  her  to  meet  Madame  Chiang 
Kai-shek  on  her  recent  visit  to  India.  One  student  is  an  American  girl, 
daughter  of  a  missionary;  in  peace  times  she  would  have  come  home  to  America 
for  her  college  training. 

Balanced,  abundant  living  is  encouraged  by  the  college.  "It  is  a  matter 
of  satisfaction”,  says  Mrs.  Dass’  report,  "that  the  students,  particularly  the 
residents,  are  not  so  engrossed  in  study  and  preparation  for  examinations,  that 
they  have  no  time  or  energy  for  extra-curricular  activities  and  interests.”  The 
annual  Sports  Day  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  the  year.  Swimming  and  tennis 
are  favorite  sports.  For  tennis  the  students  doff  their  picturesque  flowing  saris, 
and  wear  comfortable  shorts.  High  hedges  screen  their  courts  from  the  eyes 
of  the  passerby  —  and  a  servant  stands  ready  to  retrieve  the  balls  knocked  out 
of  bounds!  Music  is  a  vital  part  of  the  college  life.  Clubs  flourish,  uniting 
those  especially  interested  in  international  relations,  or  Sanskrit,  philosophy 
or  chemistry.  First  aid  and  home  nursing  classes  are  well  attended. 

There  are  many  avenues  for  social  service  close  at  hand.  Students  have 
taught  many  of  the  men  and  women  servants  of  the  college  to  read  and  write, 
as  part  of  the  literacy  campaign  of  the  country  and  the  campaign  for  a  Bible- 
reading  Christian  Church.  The  economics  department  runs  a  cooperative  bank 
for  the  servants  and  students. 

Of  the  students,  half  are  Christians,  one  quarter  Hindus,  about  one  sixth 
Moslems.  "We  rejoice,”  says  Mrs.  Dass,  "that  the  communal  harmony  on  our 
campus  continues.  Once  again  the  Hindu  and  Moslem  united  to  entertain  the 
students  and  the  staff  to  an  Id-Divali  dinner.  It  was  a  joy  to  see  the  members 
of  the  two  communities  taking  part  in  such  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship  in  the 
program  after  dinner.  This  happy  cooperation  is  but  an  evidence  of  the  broad¬ 
mindedness  and  tolerance  we  strive  for.  Another  matter  of  satisfaction  is  the 
way  so  many  of  other  religions  spontaneously  join  in  our  Christmas  carol  ser¬ 
vices,  the  pageant  and  the  White  Gift  service,  and  those  who  remain  at  college 
during  the  holidays  sing  carols  on  Christmas  Eve  at  the  three  women’s  hos¬ 
pitals  and  King  George’s,  and  at  the  homes  of  a  few  friends  and  neighbors.” 

Girls  of  many  faiths  have  found  the  spirit  of  worship  within  the  doors 
of  one  of  the  many  beautiful  buildings  on  the  college  campus,  the  Clotilda 
Lyon  McDowell  Memorial  Chapel.  A  Boston  architect  designed  it,  and  Indian 
workmen  built  it.  Of  oyster-white  plaster  over  brick,  decorated  with  arabesques 
and  figures  peculiar  to  India,  it  looks  ecclesiastical  to  our  western  eyes  yet 
indigenously  Indian  as  well.  Indian  stone-cutters  toiled  over  the  elaborate 
patterns  of  the  window-settings,  and  only  last  fall,  stained  glass  windows  which 
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took  a  year  to  complete  were  sent  out  from  the  Boston  studio  of  Charles  Jay 
Connick  to  be  the  crowning  glory  of  this  beautiful  chapel.  The  shipment 
successfully  ran  the  Eastern  blockade  and  the  windows  are  now  safely  stored 
"for  the  duration." 


The  first  Indian  woman  ever  to  sit  on  a  world  committee  was  one  of  Miss 
Thoburn’s  early  pupils,  Lilavati  Singh.  She  accompanied  Miss  Thoburn  to 
the  great  Ecumenical  Conference  in  New  York  in  1900,  one  of  only  seven 
"nationals,”  or  representatives  of  what  we  now  call  "the  younger  churches”. 
Hearing  her,  Ex-President  Harrison  said,  "If  Christian  missions  have  done 
nothing  but  make  a  Miss  Singh,  they  have  repaid  all  that  has  been  put  into 
them.”  Miss  Singh  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  education  for  Indian  women. 
Their  want  of  character,  she  said,  often  sprang  only  from  ignorance.  "If  you 
want  us  to  be  what  Christ  intends  us  to  be,  give  us  the  education  you  have  had 
and  in  time  and  with  God’s  help  and  grace  we  will  not  disappoint  you.” 


That  harvest  of  Christian  character  is  being  gleaned  in  India  today,  as 
graduates  of  Isabella  Thoburn  and  other  Christian  colleges  scatter  all  over 
India.  They  are  wielding  wide  influence  as  wives  and  mothers,  as  teachers, 
government  employees,  professional  women,  social  and  religious  workers  of 
every  sort. 

Perhaps  the  most  influential  Isabella  Thoburn  graduate  today  is  its  prin¬ 
cipal,  Mrs.  Chandrama  Premnath  Dass.  Isabella  Thoburn  College  took  a 
pioneer  step  among  the  Christian  colleges  for  women  in  India  when  it  placed 
an  Indian  woman  at  its  head.  After  her  undergraduate  days  at  Isabella  Thoburn, 
Mrs.  Dass  came  to  this  country  and  studied  at  Goucher  College  in  Baltimore, 
where  she  received  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  for  exceptional  scholarship.  Re¬ 
turning  to  India,  she  taught  in  her  alma  mater,  took  her  M.A.  degree,  became 
vice  principal.  After  another  period  of  study  in  this  country,  she  received 
her  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia  University,  and  in  1939  became  principal  of  Isabella 
Thoburn.  She  is  the  mother  of  six  children,  a  gifted  speaker  and  able  adminis¬ 
trator.  Something  of  her  spirit  as  a  Christian  woman  shows  in  the  letter  written 
by  her  at  Easter-tide,  1942,  to  the  women  of  the  American  churches: 

"I  don’t  know  when  this  letter  will  reach  you,  but  I  shall  continue 
to  write  at  intervals  because  it  is  a  source  of  real  strength  and  happiness 
to  me  to  feel  your  fellowship  with  and  interest  in  us.  How  much  we 
need  to  pray  for  each  other. 

"It  is  a  question  whether  we  shall  reopen  after  the  summer  vacation 
as  a  college,  for  our  buildings  have  been  requisitioned  by  the  government 
as  a  hospital.  I  am  thankful  that  they  will  be  used  for  mercy  and  healing 
and  not  for  any  military  purpose.  We  shall  carry  on  and  adjust  ourselves 
to  fewer  classrooms  or  even  classes  under  the  trees  if  it  is  at  all  possible. 
The  students  and  people  of  China  have  set  us  such  a  splendid  example  of 
courage  and  perseverance  under  seemingly  insurmountable  difficulties  that 
we  would  be  ashamed  to  do  less.  But  perhaps  it  won’t  be  necessary  to 
change  our  routine  radically.  Of  these  things  I  am  sure  —  the  unflinching 
fortitude  and  loyalty  of  the  staff,  both  missionary  and  national,  and  the 
promises  of  our  God  and  Father.” 
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War  is  not  a  new  story  to  the  Women’s  Christian  College  of  Madras,  a 
college  as  outstanding  in  South  India  as  Isabella  Thoburn  is  in  the  North,  for 
it  was  founded  during  the  early  days  of  the  first  World  War.  Several  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  college  were  present  from  the  first.  From 
the  very  outset  this  member  of  the  Union  Christian  colleges  lived  up  hand¬ 
somely  to  the  union  in  its  name  —  twelve  mission  boards  in  the  United  States, 
Britain  and  Canada  joined  in  its  support.  The  staff  then  as  now  was  inter¬ 
national  and  interdenominational.  American  women  from  Vassar,  Wellesley 
and  Mt.  Holyoke  were  among  the  faculty  leaders.  Mt.  Holyoke  later  adopted 
Madras  as  its  sister  college  in  India,  making  it  a  generous  annual  grant  from 
its  community  chest.  The  student  body  illustrated  "unity  in  diversity”  from 
the  beginning ;  the  forty-one  students  included  Hindus  of  various  castes,  Anglo- 
Indians,  Syrian  Christians  who  spoke  Malayalam,  several  Telugus,  with  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  Tamil-speaking  students. 

From  the  outset,  too,  the  college  stressed  the  Christian  in  its  name.  It 
aimed  at  "sound  learning  and  true  godliness.”  In  the  rented  building  which 
first  housed  the  young  college  a  small  room  was  set  aside  as  chapel.  There 
were  morning  and  evening  prayers.  Sunday  evening  services  began  on  the 
first  Sunday.  Student  self-government,  with  its  values  for  character-building, 
was  set  into  operation  at  once,  and  "*we  began  on  the  very  first  evening  of 
our  college  life  dining  together”,  related  a  former  principal,  "a  very  important 
instrument  of  our  unity.” 

As  colleges  go,  the  Women’s  Christian  College  of  Madras,  founded  in 
1915,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  has  established  an  atmosphere  and  a  tradition 
of  academic  excellence  and  of  spiritual  influence  which  it  generally  requires  a 
far  longer  span  of  years  to  build  up.  So  many  girls  apply  for  entrance  that 
the  principal  must  often  dash  to  the  ground  the  hopes  not  only  of  a  number 
of  girls,  but  of  their  whole  families,  who  clamor  for  their  admission.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  Sarda  Act,  which  sets  the  minimum  age  for  marriage  at 
fourteen,  girls  have  remained  longer  at  school,  and  more  and  more  of  them 
are  now  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  women’s  colleges  and  of  the  men’s  col¬ 
leges  which  admit  women. 

Thanks  to  generous  gifts  from  individuals  and  groups,  some  "grants  in 
aid”  from  the  Government  and  its  share  in  the  three-million  dollar  fund  raised 
in  America  in  1920-23,  the  college  today  has  on  its  eighteen-acre  campus  a 
fine  plant  of  modern  well-equipped  buildings,  hostels  or  dormitories  for  its 
resident  students,  a  science  building  that  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  a  chapel, 
thoroughly  Indian  in  feeling,  which  has  been  called  one  of  the  loveliest  places 
for  worship  in  all  India.  The  funds  for  the  chapel  were  given  during  the 
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drive  in  America.  A  resident  of  Massachusetts  sent  a  check  saying  that  it 
might  be  used  in  any  way  the  committee  desired,  but  that  her  name  was  not 
to  be  used.  The  committee  decided  to  use  this  generous  check  for  the  erection 
of  a  chapel  at  the  Women's  Christian  College  of  Madras.  The  staff  in  India 
chose  the  inscription  to  be  placed  on  a  stone  at  the  entrance  gate,  "To  the 
glory  of  God,  this  Chapel,  the  gift  of  an  unknown  American  friend,  was  built 
A.  D.  1923.” 

The  school  term  begins  in  July.  Some  of  the  seniors  come  early,  to  help 
to  welcome  the  new  girls  and  get  them  established.  In  194i,  the  student  body 
consisted  of  213  girls,  140  of  whom  lived  on  the  campus.  Madras  is  one  of 
the  few  residential  colleges  for  girls  that  India  possesses,  and  the  students 
are  so  grateful  for  the  privileges  it  offers  that  when  a  new  hostel  was  opened 
in  1940,  before  they  dedicated  it  they  went  to  their  beautiful  chapel  to  thank 
God  for  it.  Two  rows  of  girls  in  white  saris  formed  an  aisle  down  the  middle 
of  the  chapel,  holding  long  chains  of  fragrant  jasmine.  After  their  offering 
of  praise  in  the  chapel,  the  procession  made  its  way  to  the  new  boarding-home. 
Speakers  told  of  the  gifts  from  America  which  made  the  building  possible, 
and  two  peltophorum  trees  were  planted  at  its  entrance  to  commemorate  the 
occasion.  For  students  who  do  not  live  on  the  campus,  pleasant  lounges  or 
"common  rooms”  are  provided.  All  speak  of  their  enjoyment  of  the  intimate 
social  intercourse  of  teachers  and  students. 

College  life  at  Madras  is  well-rounded.  Sports  are  popular,  badminton, 
tennis,  net  ball,  throwball,  baseball,  tenniquoit.  The  Athletic  Association  takes 
creditable  part  in  intercollegiate  contests.  There  are  clubs  for  camera  enthusiasts, 
the  Star  Club  for  those  studying  astronomy,  Literary  and  Debating  Societies. 
In  an  English  contest  and  a  Telugu  oratorical  competition  for  the  men  and 
women  of  all  Madras  Presidency,  girls  of  the  Women’s  Christians  College  have 
run  off  with  prizes.  A  Politics  Club  has  sprung  up  of  students  who  "want  to 
enlarge  their  meager  knowledge  of  politics.”  The  Lotus  Dramatic  Society  gave 
an  Irish  play  and  a  modern  Telugu  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.  Knit¬ 
ting,  first  aid,  China  relief  work,  all  engage  leisure  hours. 

The  first  classes  chose  as  the  school  motto:  "Lighted,  to  lighten.”  Madras 
girls  seek  to  pass  on  the  advantages  they  have  received  in  various  forms  of 
religious  and  social  service.  Sunday  Schools  are  held  regularly  for  the  children 
of  four  villages.  Adult  literacy  classes  are  conducted  daily  for  village  women 
and  girls  who  are  too  old  to  attend  beginners’  classes  in  the  schools.  Neglected 
children  are  gathered  up  and  enrolled  in  schools  and  their  parents  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  keep  them  regular  in  attendance.  A  student  reports  in  the  college 
magazine,  "We  continue  our  social  work  in  Mohammedan’s  Gardens  on  Friday 
evenings.  In  addition  to  the  usual  work  done  in  the  previous  years  this  year 
we  took  up  the  work  of  making  the  children  look  tidy.  About  four  or  five 
students  went  near  a  tap  and,  providing  the  children  with  soap,  towels,  combs 
and  oil,  helped  them  to  wash  their  faces  and  tidy  their  hair.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  this  method  we  can  get  them  into  the  habit  of  being  clean  always.  We  are 
hoping  to  put  up  a  building  in  Mohammedan’s  Gardens,  to  use  as  a  dispensary 
and  for  adult  literacy  classes.” 
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The  crying  need  of  the  college  in  recent  years  has  been  the  introduction 
of  a  course  in  Home  Science.  The  government  is  calling  for  training  in  home¬ 
making  in  all  the  schools;  that  in  turn  demands  hundreds  of  teachers  who  are 
able  to  teach  the  subject.  The  Government  University  of  Madras,  with  which 
the  Women’s  Christian  College  is  affiliated,  pressed  the  college  to  establish  a 
course;  the  Educational  Board  stood  ready  to  confer  an  A.B.  degree  on  students 
who  should  satisfactorily  complete  a  curriculum  already  agreed  upon ;  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  were  qualified  to  teach  some  of  the  subjects;  small  legacies  had 
been  received  which  could  be  applied  for  a  course  of  this  sort.  Assurance  was 
given  that  if  funds  could  be  secured  to  try  the  experiment  for  ten  years,  the 
government  would  allow  the  course  to  be  started  in  the  year  1942-43,  and  might 
perhaps  give  a  "grant  in  aid’’. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  college  started  a  Home  Science  course  at  the  opening 
of  the  term  in  July  1942.  It  is  proceeding  in  faith  that  a  government  "grant 
in  aid’’  will  be  forthcoming  and  that  sufficient  recurring  funds  from  America 
will  be  available  to  carry  on.  The  college  will  now  be  a  pioneer  in  South  India 
in  Home  Science  work  leading  to  a  B.A.  degree,  and  in  providing  trained  teach¬ 
ers  for  home  science  in  high  schools  and  in  other  colleges.  We  who  emphasize 
the  value  of  the  Christian  home  know  what  training  in  the  art  of  home-making 
can  mean  to  a  land  like  India,  with  the  poverty,  ignorance  and  hopelessness  of 
its  great  masses.  Graduates  of  the  Women’s  Christian  College  are  trained  to 
serve.  They  will  help  to  build  Christian  homes  all  over  India. 

For  the  motif  of  Christiad  character  and  service  runs  through  all  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  life  in  the  college.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  students  are  Christians. 
The  college  branch  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement,  formerly  the  Student 
Y.W.C.A.,  has  been  an  active  influence  ever  since  the  college  was  founded. 
One  of  the  students  says,  "As  this  is  a  Christian  institution,  religion  ought  to, 
and  does,  occupy  a  preeminent  place  in  our  college  activities.  The  whole  college 
meets  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening,  in  our  most  beautiful  chapel,  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  building,  the  quietness  of  the  place  and  the  sweet  music  add 
to  the  reverence  of  the  worship.  Though  it  is  by  no  means  compulsory,  yet 
the  majority  of  the  students  are  members  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement, 
which  promotes  the  religious  and  social  interests  of  the  students  through  the 
various  weekly  study  circles,  monthly  intercessions  and  occasional  lectures  and 
camps.  It  is  a  familiar  sight  to  the  people  of  Nungumbakam  to  see  groups  of 
Women’s  Christian  College  students  on  their  visits  to  the  various  social  work 
centers  and  hospitals.  Those  who  know  the  local  languages  take  Sunday  School 
classes  for  the  village  children  and  lead  the  prayer  services  of  the  college  serv¬ 
ants.” 


When  the  students  chose  "Lighted,  to  lighten”  for  their  motto,  they  chose 
the  flower,  too,  to  go  on  the  college  crest.  It  is  the  sunflower;  "as  the  sun¬ 
flower  turns  to  the  sun,  we  turn  to  Jesus  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  from 
whom  our  life  and  joy  are  derived.” 

Eighteen  of  the  older  students  last  year  took  the  course  for  the  diploma 
in  Scripture  teaching.  This  is  given  by  the  staff  in  addition  to  the  regular 
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Bible  course,  and  so  the  college  is  each  year  increasing  the  number  of  women 
teachers  for  Christian  schools  who  are  especially  qualified  for  teaching  Scripture. 

Miss  Eleanor  McDougall,  the  first  principal  of  the  college,  served  it  from 
1915  to  1938.  On  her  retirement,  Miss  Eleanor  H.  Rivett  became  principal. 
Recently  an  Indian  woman  on  the  staff,  Miss  Elizabeth  George,  was  named 
vice-principal. 

Fourteen  hundred  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  Women’s  Christ¬ 
ian  College  have  gone  out  to  share  the  blessings  of  their  Christian  education 
with  the  people  of  India.  Of  the  541  graduates,  208  are  teachers  in  Christian 
schools.  Thirty  went  on  to  medical  school  and  are  practicing  physicians.  Asked 
what  her  fellow  alumnae  are  doing,  one  of  the  "old  students”,  now  back  on 
the  faculty  of  her  alma  mater,  had  this  to  say:  "As  is  right  and  fitting,  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  old  students  of  the  college  have  gone  back  to  their  own 
towns  and  villages  in  the  various  districts  of  South  India.  A  few  have  spread 
their  wings  further  than  would  have  been  thought  possible  twenty  years  ago, 
and  are  teaching  at  Isabella  Thoburn  in  far-flung  Lucknow  in  the  North  or 
studying  in  some  university  across  the  seas.  In  India,  where  marriage  gives  ^ 
women  a  special  status  and  social  position,  and  where  marriages  are  ordinarily 
arranged  by  the  parents  and  relatives,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  large  proportion 
of  our  old  students  have  married  not  long  after  leaving  college.  There  is  a 
growing  array  of  daughters  of  former  students  who  are  coming  back  to  the 
village  women  cottage  industries  by  which  they  may  earn  a  living  in  the 
home. 

building  and  of  setting  up  a  tradition  of  ordered  family  life  is  not  the  least 
of  the  services  which  our  old  students  are  called  upon  to  render  to  their  country. 
Even  if  married,  most  of  the  graduates  have  pursued  their  profession,  partic-  c\ 
ularly  if  the  latter  is  teaching  or  medicine.  Some  have  left  the  beaten  track  ^ 
for  pioneer  work.”  She  cites  one  who  has  headed  an  ashram  or  social  settle¬ 
ment,  another  who  runs  a  school  for  underprivileged  children,  some  who  teach 
village  women  cottage  industries  by  which  they  may  earn  a  living  in  the  home. 

"There  is  hardly  a  graduate  Old  Student,  whether  a  busy  housewife  or,  as 
often  happens,  a  professional  woman  and  the  mother  of  a  family,  who  does 
not  find  time  for  some  kind  of  Church  work,  and  social  and  welfare  work.  In 
every  type  of  Church  work,  in  the  Student  Christian  Movement,  they  are  active.” 

One  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  workers  whom  she  mentions,  a  graduate  of  both  the 
Women’s  Christian  College  and  of  St.  Christopher’s,  was  loaned  by  the 
Y.W.C.A.  for  several  years  to  head  the  Student  Christian  Movement  in  South 
India.  This  young  leader  learned  Telugu  in  order  to  run  a  rural  Christian 
settlement  in  the  Telugu  country.  She  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  great 
Youth  Conference  in  Amsterdam  in  1939  and  then  visited  this  country,  study¬ 
ing  rural  sociology  at  Columbia.  She  has  since  married  an  Indian  Christian 
college  professor  in  Lahore,  India. 

The  "Old  Student”  whom  we  quote,  who  is  now  a  teacher  at  her  alma 
mater,  concludes  with  the  word,  "We  put  on  record  our  gratitude  to  our  college 
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for  making  our  lives  richer  and  fuller  and  for  the  joy  of  seeing  those  whom  we 
once  taught  and  whose  character  we  helped  to  mold  acquitting  themselves  well 
in  the  supreme  test  of  life.  They  are  weathering  the  storm  of  life  courageously 
and  are  using  their  privileges  for  the  greater  glory  of  God.” 


St-  ChjdtdjDpPi&ilA  Jhainbu} 
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One  good  thing  leads  to  another.  St.  Christopher’s  Training  College  in 
Madras  grew  out  of  the  educational  department  of  the  Women’s  Christian 
College  of  Madras.  Like  it,  it  is  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Madras.  That 
it  fills  a  very  real  need  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  Christian  col¬ 
lege  in  this  land  of  388  million  people  which  gives  women  college  graduates 
specific  training  for  the  teaching  profession. 

Legend  says  that  a  pagan  giant,  Offero,  once  carried  a  little  child  safely 
through  a  raging  torrent.  Thereupon  Christ  appeared  to  him  and  said,  "In  the 
little  child  you  have  carried  Me.  I  name  you  Christbearer,  Christ- Oflfero.” 
Today  St.  Christopher’s  College  is  breaking  the  fetters  of  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition  that  bind  India’s  womanhood  and  lifting  India's  childhood  through  the 
Christian  teachers  it  trains.  It  is  the  youngest  of  the  eight  union  Christian 
colleges,  starting  its  work  in  1923,  but  it  has  already  sent  out  850  graduates  to 
posts  of  leadership  in  all  the  provinces  of  India  and  in  Burma  and  Ceylon  as 
well.  They  are  teaching  in  colleges,  and  in  Christian,  Hindu  and  government 
schools,  molding  the  life  and  thought  of  thousands  of  Indian  girls  and  women. 

Of  the  first  graduating  class,  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  members  were 
graduates  of  the  parent  college,  the  Women’s  Christian  College  of  Madras. 
Today  the  one  hundred  students  come  from  a  dozen  colleges,  most  of  them 
from  Tamil  and  Telugu  areas.  Most  of  them  are  Christians.  British  and 
American  mission  boards  cooperate  in  the  direction  of  the  school,  which  at 
first  shared  the  campus  of  the  Women’s  Christian  College  of  Madras,  but  in 
1932  acquired  a  three-acre  compound  adjoining  the  Bentinck  High  School,  a 
hundred-year-old  institution  directed  by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The 
college  and  school  were  merged,  and  Bentinck  High  School,  with  a  normal 
enrollment  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  girls,  has  since  served  as  a  prac¬ 
tice  school  for  the  teachers  in  training.  A  nursery  school  has  more  recently 
been  acquired  from  the  Methodist  Board. 

The  college  offers  two  courses.  Those  who  were  college  graduates  before 
entering  take  a  one  year  course.  Of  the  98  students  in  1942,  thirty-five  were 
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in  this  postgraduate  category.  The  others  take  two  years.  The  students  do 
their  practice  teaching  in  Bentinck  and  in  various  mission  schools  throughout 
the  city.  The  faculty  consists  of  three  Indian  women,  two  British  women  and 
an  American.  One  of  the  British  women  is  the  principal,  Miss  K.  Nora 
Brockway,  whom  many  came  to  know  when  she  was  in  America  on  furlough 
a  few  years  ago.  Miss  Brockway  previously  was  on  the  staff  of  the  mother 
college,  Madras.  The  American  is  Miss  Helen  Scudder,  niece  of  Dr.  Ida 
Scudder  of  Vellore  Medical  College,  and  one  of  the  fourth  generation  of  the 
missionary  Scudders  of  India.  Miss  Scudder,  who  has  been  teaching  geography 
in  both  college  and  school  and  serving  as  librarian,  expects  to  withdraw  from 
the  staff  in  November  1942,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  young  Indian  woman,  a 
graduate  of  the  college,  will  succeed  her.  All  the  little  staff  is  overburdened. 
The  schools  in  which  their  students  do  their  practice  teaching  are  in  widely 
scattered  parts  of  Madras,  and  the  professors  not  only  have  to  lecture  and  teach 
on  their  own  campus  but  follow  their  pupils  around  the  city,  supervising  their 
teaching. 

A  The  aim  of  the  college  is  not  merely  to  impart  sound  scholarship  and  a 
skilful  use  of  modern  teaching  methods  but  to  send  out  teachers  with  a  lofty 
concept  of  their  profession  as  a  Christian  vocation.  The  faculty  tries  by  every 
possible  means  to  develop  the  qualities  of  Christian  leadership  which  the  girls 
will  need  in  their  future  responsibilities.  The  teaching  of  even  so-called 
secular  subjects,  and  every  activity  of  the  school,  academic  and  extra-curricular, 
has  at  its  root^  Christian  purpose  and  spirit.  Consequently  St.  Christopher’s 
V  alumnae  go  out  to  teach,  not  for  rupees,  but  for  Christ. 

As  future  leaders,  the  students  are  given  as  wide  an  experience  as  possible. 
Visiting  lecturers  bring  them  information  each  week  on  subjects  ranging  from 
city  government  to  personal  health,  from  the  teaching  of  illiterates  to  the  re¬ 
lation  between  art  and  mathematics.  There  are  educational  tours  each  week, 
to  visit  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  a  bank,  a  pottery.  Opportunity  is  given 
to  do  social  service,  in  a  mental  hospital,  an  adult  education  center.  The  stu¬ 
dents  conduct  Sunday-schools  and  hold  week-day  classes  also  for  underprivileged 
children.  A  visitor  says  one  notices  at  once  the  contrast  between  these  children, 
smiling  radiantly  over  the  games  and  songs  the  college  girls  teach  them,  and 
the  multitude  of  forlorn  and  dirty  children  all  around  —  they  look  so  neat 
and  clean  and  attractive.  There  are  companies  of  Girl  Guides  and  Rangers. 
The  students  gave  Pilgrim’s  Progress  for  the  benefit  of  the  endowment  fund 
and  the  Red  Cross,  and  were  thrilled  to  have  their  first  invitation  to  give  a 
radio  broadcast. 

The  Student  Christian  Movement  and  the  King’s  Daughters  are  active  in 
the  college.  In  Bentinck  School,  about  half  the  pupils  are  Christians.  Hindus 
comprise  the  next  large  group,  and  there  are  some  Brahmins,  Buddhists  and 
Moslems.  A  cheerful  family  spirit  of  love  and  cooperation  obtains  between  the 
college  students  and  the  children  of  all  ages  in  Bentinck.  Older  school  girls 
help  with  the  work  for  outcaste  children  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  The  school  children 
brought  gifts  when  a  collection  was  taken  for  the  poor  in  a  famine-stricken 
district,  and  some  packets  from  the  tiniest  contained  all  the  details,  ranging 
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from  spices  and  salt  to  rice,  that  are  necessary  for  a  complete  peasant  meal. 
Thoughtfulness  for  others  is  encouraged  ail  along  the  line. 


It  is  from  an  atmosphere  like  this  that  St.  Christopher’s  alumnae  go  out 
to  serve  their  people.  One  graduate  is  a  Telugu  Brahmin,  who  as  a  child-wife 
ran  away  from  the  cruelty  of  her  husband.  Christian  associations  at  the  college 
and  new  ideals  made  her  relinquish  her  caste  prejudices.  She  became  head  of 
an  orthodox  Hindu  school  and,  although  she  is  not  baptized,  her  Christian  life 
and  strength  are  leaving  their  imprint  on  her  pupils.  Another  girl,  a  Syrian 
Christian,  lectures  in  a  college  for  Moslem  women  where  purdah  is  strictly 
observed.  She  is  forbidden  to  give  instruction  in  her  faith,  but  evidences  what 
Christ  means  to  her  in  her  daily  walk  and  example. 

St.  Christopher’s  is  the  youngest  of  the  eight  union  colleges.  It  came 
into  being  long  after  the  original  movement  for  building  funds,  so  its  campus 
received  no  start  from  that  source.  Only  in  recent  years  has  it  shared  in  the 
World  Day  of  Prayer,  consequently  it  is  in  great  need  of  funds  for  general 
support  and  maintenance.  It  has  scarcely  any  endowment  fund. 

One  great  thorn  in  the  flesh  which  St.  Christopher’s  has  had  to  endure 
has  been  its  wretched  housing.  When  the  compound  was  purchased  in  1932, 
none  of  the  buildings  on  the  site  at  the  time  was  regarded  as  permanent.  They 
were  not  suitable,  and  they  were  in  poor  condition.  A  building  plan  was  drawn 
up,  and  the  existing  buildings  were  to  be  replaced,  one  by  one,  as  funds  became 
available.  Unfortunately,  white  ants  were  more  prompt  and  persistent  in  their 
coming  than  funds  for  replacements.  Ceilings  had  to  be  propped  up  where 
they  ate  into  beams.  Then  they  began  on  the  floors.  Three  defective  bungalows 
have  housed  the  faculty  and  students,  long-suffering  under  the  discomforts 
caused  by  the  raiding  insects,  by  monsoon  rains  and  burning  heat.  There  was 
no  money  to  build  the  greatly-needed  residence  hall  or  "hostel”,  so  they  built 
"a  tiny  piece  of  it.”  Some  improvements  had  to  be  made  —  the  authorities 
ordered  the  thatched  roof  on  the  chapel  replaced  by  a  fireproof  one.  The 
school’s  part  of  the  building  program  was  carried  out  first.  Four  attractive 
cottages  have  been  built  to  house  forty  of  the  resident  children,  and  there  is 
a  kindergarten  building  at  the  north  end  of  the  compound. 

February  13,  1942  was  a  very  happy  day  for  St.  Christopher’s.  That  gala 
day  it  was  visited  by  Lady  Hope,  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Madras  Presidency. 
She  came  to  lay  the  cornerstone  for  the  long-desired  college  hostel  at  the  south 
end  of  the  campus,  toward  which  the  government  had  promised  a  "grant  in 
aid”,  and  to  open  a  small  Home  Science  building.  The  first  Christian  Indian 
Mayor  of  Madras 'was  present,  and  two  former  Mayors.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Rev.  T.  R.  Foulger  of  Meston  Christian  College,  the  teachers’  training 
school  for  men  in  Madras  opened  after  the  women’s  training  college  had  opened 
the  way.  "May  those  who  live  in  this  hostel  enjoy  the  comradeship  of  the 
family  of  God”  he  asked,  "and  may  those  who  teach  and  learn  the  arts  of  the 
home  be  so  possessed  by  Thy  spirit  that  through  their  influence  many  a  home 
in  this  land  may  be  enriched  in  health,  beauty  and  godliness.” 
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The  small  Home  Science  building  is  planned  like  an  Indian  home.  For 
the  occasion  it  was  decorated  charmingly  in  Indian  fashion  by  students  and 
teachers.  Banana  trees  with  clumps  of  bananas  and  cocoanuts  attached  were 
set  up  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  as  a  decoration  and  also,  according  to  the 
old  idea,  as  a  symbol  of  prosperity.  Three  beautiful  brass  lamps,  standing 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  were  lit  at  the  entrance  and  the  front  veranda, 
and  the  floor  of  each  room  was  decorated  with  gay  kolams,  geometrical  designs 
made  with  colored  rice  flour.  The  rooms  were  festooned  with  strings  of 
glossy  asoka  leaves  and  pale  yellow  cocoanut  leaves.  It  seemed  a  typical  and 
charming  Indian  home. 

Miss  Brockway  spoke  of  the  developments  in  education  for  Indian  girls 
which  adapt  it  increasingly  to  their  particular  interests  and  needs.  ''We  rejoice 
at  the  growing  opportunities  for  teaching  such  subjects  as  Indian  art,  music 
and  folkdancing  in  schools,  and  at  the  greater  emphasis  placed  on  physical 
education  and  health  training.  Today  we  think  especially  of  Home  Science. 
We  are  glad  it  was  a  representative  of  St.  Christopher’s  who  recommended  the 
introduction  of  Home  Science  as  an  optional  subject  for  the  L.T.  (Licentiate 
in  Teaching)  degree  of  Madras  University.  The  subject  was  introduced  in 
1927-8.  It  was  taught  at  St.  Christopher’s  from  1929  to  1940  by  Miss  Eipe, 
now  Mrs.  Davanandam,  through  whose  enthusiasm  over  6,000  rupees  was  raised 
toward  the  cost  of  this  Home  Science  House.  The  building  is  to  be  used  even¬ 
tually  as  a  house  where  groups  of  students  may  stay  in  turns  and  learn  to  manage 
it  as  if  it  were  their  own  home,  practising  in  it  the  arts  of  cooking,  cleaning  and 
beautifying.  We  cannot  afford  to  use  the  house  for  that  purpose  immediately, 
so  for  the  present  it  will  be  used  as  a  small  supplementary  hostel.  But  Home 
Science  classes  will  be  taught  in  it  from  next  June,  and  its  dining-room,  kitchen 
and  storeroom  will  be  used  for  that  purpose.  For  the  past  two  years  we  have 
not  offered  Home  Science  but  Miss  Leela  Joel,  now  taking  postgraduate  work 
at  Lady  Irwin  College,  Delhi,  is  to  join  our  staff  in  June  of  this  year  as  lecturer 
in  Home  Science.” 

That  was  the  cheerful  outlook  on  February  13,  1942.  One  week  later  St. 
Christopher’s  received  word  that  in  four  days  its  buildings  would  be  taken  over 
by  the  government  for  an  Air  Raid  Precautions  Ambulance  Depot.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  quickly  made  to  move  the  one  hundred  students  by  train  and  tram 
and  bus  some  eighty-five  miles  to  Vellore,  where  the  college  is  now  temporarily 
occupying  a  portion  of  the  buildings  of  the  Missionary  Medical  College  for 
Women  on  College  Hill.  The  boarding  department  of  Bentinck  meantime  is 
housed  in  the  Vellore  Mission  bungalow.  Every  one  has  made  the  St.  Christ¬ 
opher’s  guests  very  welcome  in  Vellore,  and  they  are  enjoying  the  beautiful 
grounds  and  spacious  buildings  on  College  Hill. 

In  her  1941  bulletin  Miss  Brockway  wrote,  "We  do  not  know  what  the 
future  will  bring  to  our  college  and  school  but  meanwhile  our  duty  lies  in 
faithfulness  in  work  and  prayer.”  God  speed  the  day  when,  A.R.P.  unnecessary 
any  longer,  St.  Christopher’s  can  return  to  its  campus  in  Madras,  proceed  with 
the  building  of  the  hostel  for  which  the  cornerstone  has  been  well  and  truly 
laid,  and  then  go  on  to  the  erection  of  the  last  unit  contemplated  by  its  building 
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plan,  a  teaching  "block’'  or  pavilion  to  be  used  by  both  college  and  school 
jointly  for  classroom  work.  Meantime  this  Christian  college,  like  "refugee” 
colleges  in  other  lands,  sturdily  carries  on,  convinced  that  whatever  betide,  its 
immediate  duty  lies  in  faithful  work  and  prayer. 


T/lhjdDmOwr  WsdkctJL  follupL  (da, 

kJornsiL,  OsMdJisl,  Sdju&l  Qndia, 

Accompanying  her  husband  to  the  Madras  Conference  late  in  1938,  Mrs. 
Douglas  Horton  took  occasion  to  visit  a  mission  hospital  near  Bombay.  A 
charming  young  Indian  woman,  a  member  of  the  staff,  bade  her  welcome  and 
showed  her  through  the  hospital.  They  had  hardly  sat  down  to  dinner  together 
when  the  young  doctor  was  called  away.  She  rejoined  Mrs.  Horton  at  dessert, 
saying  with  a  smile,  "We  have  just  welcomed  our  five  hundreth  baby.”  When 
Mrs.  Horton  told  the  doctor  that  she  expected  to  visit  the  world-famous  medical 
school  for  women  at  Vellore,  the  doctor’s  face  lighted  up  as  she  said,  "I  am 
a  Vellore  girl.  Do  take  my  greetings  to  Dr.  Ida.”  "I  pondered  that  light  in 
her  face,”  Mrs.  Horton  comments.  "Vellore  had  given  her  a  shining  some¬ 
thing  that  separated  her  from  others.” 

They  are  scattered  all  over  India,  and  Ceylon  and  Burma,  even  far-off 
Arabia  and  Africa,  the  young  women  who  have  been  trained  as  doctors,  nurses, 
technicians  and  compounders  or  pharmacists  in  Dr.  Ida  S.  Scudder’s  great  Mis¬ 
sionary  Medical  College  for  Women  at  Vellore,  eighty-five  miles  from  Madras. 
Three  hundred  have  have  been  graduated  as  doctors.  They  occupy  posts  of 
responsibility  in  mission  and  government  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Many 
of  them  have  voluntarily  gone  into  village  work,  accepting  drudgery  and  lone¬ 
liness  and  lack  of  remuneration  with  an  eagerness  and  joy  in  sacrificial  service 
that  only  a  Christian  physician  would  show.  When  an  English  doctor  in 
North  India  needed  help  to  run  a  mission  hospital,  a  timid  young  Vellore 
graduate  went  hundreds  of  miles  from  home  to  help  him  out.  His  health 
broke  and  so  did  that  of  the  man  who  succeeded  him,  so  for  eight  years  she 
has  carried  on  alone.  There  is  another  young  Vellore  girl  in  a  particularly 
squalid  village,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement.  She  is  able  to 
prevent  disease  as  well  as  cure  it,  for  she  can  instruct  the  mothers  in  child  care 
and  dietetics,  and  she  can  help  the  farmers  do  their  part  in  producing  better 
crops,  for  she  knows  about  soil  preparation  and  rotation  in  planting.  One 
member  of  the  first  graduating  class  heads  a  little  branch  hospital,  set  "by  the 
side  of  the  road,  where  the  race  of  men  go  by”,  an  outgrowth  of  the  clinics 
under  the  trees  by  the  wayside  which  Dr.  Ida  was  among  the  first  to  introduce. 
There  are  Vellore  graduates  on  the  faculty  of  their  alma  mater;  one  is  the 
daughter  of  an  outcaste  boy  whom  a  missionary  adopted. 
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Several  years  ago  the  Rev.  Joseph  John,  an  Indian  pastor,  came  to  the 
village  of  Katpadi  with  his  bride,  a  Vellore  graduate.  With  their  wedding 
gifts  this  young  couple  built  a  little  dispensary.  Now  while  her  husband  serves 
as  spiritual  leader  of  the  rural  community,  Dr.  John  gives  her  medical  services 
to  all  the  sick  of  the  neighboring  villages,  refusing  any  compensation  from  the 
mission  in  that  region. 

From  what  fertile  seed  has  such  rich  fruitage  sprung?  It  is  close  to  half 
a  century  now  since  a  young  American  girl  sat  in  a  mission  bungalow  in  South 
India  and  had  three  appeals  in  one  night  for  aid  she  had  no  skill  to  give.  In 
succession  three  Indian  men,  a  Brahmin,  a  Hindu  of  high  caste  and  a  Moham¬ 
medan  implored  her  to  help  their  young  wives  who  were  in  labor.  When  she 
begged  them  to  accept  the  services  of  her  father,  a  medical  missionary,  they 
disdainfully  refused,  for  their  religious  customs  forbade.  "I  would  rather  have 
my  wife  die,”  each  of  them  told  her  in  turn,  "than  have  a  strange  man  look 
upon  her  face.”  They  did  die,  within  a  few  hours,  all  three  young  girls.  Ida 
Scudder  heard  the  beating  of  drums  the  next  morning,  the  token  of  mourning. 
That  day  she  decided  to  return  to  America,  where  she  had  gone  to  school,  to 
secure  medical  training.  If  Indian  women  were  denied  Jhe  services  of  men 
£  doctors,  there  must  be  women  doctors  to  minister  to  them. 

Once  equipped,  she  did  valiant  work  for  the  women  and  children  of  India. 
She  attended  five  thousand  patients  in  her  first  two  years,  in  cramped  quarters 
on  the  mission  compound,  besides  paying  numberless  calls  on  village  patients 
in  their  homes.  When  the  Mary  Taber  Schell  Hospital  was  opened,  its  forty 
beds  were  always  full.  Hundreds  of  villagers  were  treated  at  wayside  clinics; 
with  Dr.  Louisa  Hart,  Dr.  Scudder  went  out  weekly  to  the  villages  for  thirty 
miles  around.  Patients  assembled  under  the  trees  at  appointed  stations.  It 
became  increasingly  clear  to  Dr.  Scudder  that  for  missionary  doctors  to  attempt 
to  meet  medical  needs  of  all  India’s  millions  of  women  and  children  was  like 
trying  to  bail  the  ocean  with  a  bucket.  The  solution  formed  in  her  mind; 
train  Indian  women  as  doctors ;  then  they  can  help  their  fellow  countrywomen. 
There  was  not  a  medical  college  for  women  in  all  South  or  Central  India  and 
only  one  in  North  India. 

In  1918  the  Surgeon  General  told  Dr.  Scudder  that  she  might  open  a 
school  if  she  could  get  six  students.  "You’ll  be  lucky  if  three  apply.”  From 
among  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  girls  who  actually  did  apply,  seventeen  were 
chosen  for  the  first  class ;  there  was  not  room  for  more.  A  rented  house  served 
for  both  dormitory  and  lecture-hall.  Dissection  was  done  in  an  adjoining 
shed.  There  were  a  few  books,  a  microscope  and  a  skeleton  on  which  Dr.  Ida 
draped  tape  as  she  taught  anatomy.  So  thorough  was  instruction,  however, 
that  of  the  fourteen  girls  who  finished  the  course,  all  passed  the  Madras  Pre¬ 
sidency  examinations,  and  one  received  a  gold  medal.  Hundreds  of  men  took 
the  same  tests  but  only  twenty  per  cent  made  the  grade. 

At  first  the  school  was  under  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  which 
had  sent  Dr.  Ida  out  and  had  built  the  Mary  Taber  Schell  Hospital,  used  as 
training  center  for  the  medical  students,  but  when  other  mission  boards  became 
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interested,  that  denomination  turned  its  holdings  over  to  an  international,  in¬ 
terdenominational  governing  board.  Today  a  dozen  boards  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  stand  behind  the  medical  school. 

The  single  modest  hospital  has  grown  to  a  great  medical  plant  covering 
several  acres,  with  surgical,  maternity  and  gynaecological  pavilions,  a  children's 
hospital,  a  dispensary,  and  Northfield  Chapel.  The  capacity  is  constantly  taxed. 
Instead  of  only  one  doctor,  there  is  a  staff  of  specialists,  Indian,  American  and 
British  doctors,  nurses  and  pharmacists.  The  hospital  ambulances  go  out  on 
regular  trips  to  numerous  stations  along  four  roads  leading  out  of  Vellore,  and 
the  lame,  the  blind,  the  lepers  flock  across  the  fields  for  treatment.  Students 
accompanying  the  doctors  and  nurses  on  these  medical  tours  see  work  under 
village  conditions  and  come  to  grips  with  rural  problems,  a  very  valuable  part 
of  their  training,  since  India  is  95  %  rural.  Leprosy  is  making  alarming  head¬ 
way  in  India,  and  in  the  leper  clinics  students  receive  experience  in  modern 
treatment  of  the  dread  disease.  Dr.  Scudder  has  treated  as  many  as  a  thousand 
lepers  on  a  single  trip. 

The  college  buildings  are  a  beautiful  group  of  glistening  white  structures 
set  in  lovely  gardens  on  a  hilltop  five  miles  from  the  city.  The  entire  campus, 
College  Hill,  is  the  gift  of  American  friends,  Vellore’s  portion  of  that  three 
million  dollar  Building  Fund  for  the  Union  Christian  Colleges  of  the  Orient. 
"The  Quad"  comprises  class  and  assembly  rooms,  laboratories,  an  administration 
building,  the  hostel  or  dormitory  and  the  lovely  Weyerhauser  Chapel,  where 
each  morning  professors  and  students  meet  for  worship.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
the  students  gather  about  the  lily  pool  for  a  brief  service  of  thanksgiving. 

The  college  life  is  typical  of  student  groups  the  world  over,  study  and 
sports,  singing  and  social  service,  comradeship  and  cherished  college  traditions. 
Each  December  9th  —  Dr.  Scudder’s  birthday  —  is  observed  as  College  Day. 
Alumnae  come  back.  Their  beloved  principal  is  decorated  with  garlands  of 
fresh  flowers.  The  fifth  year  girls  plant  a  tree  and  the  fourth  year  class  prom¬ 
ises  to  care  for  it.  All  visit  the  class  trees  of  other  years,  and  sing  a  verse  of 
the  three  song  at  each.  They  sing  their  college  song,  Silver  and  Blue;  silver 
and  blue  are  the  college  colors.  There  is  a  festive  dinner  in  the  illuminated 
sunken  garden. 

Dedication  Sunday  is  a  beautiful  custom.  The  students  have  returned 
from  their  vacations.  For  a  month  doctors,  nurses,  Bible  women,  matrons  and 
all  have  prepared  themselves  for  another  year,  studying  together  the  Bible 
teachings  on  some  topic  close  to  their  work;  recently  it  was  Courage,  "because 
we  all  feel  the  need  of  it  as  we  never  have  before."  The  Sunday  before  the 
Dedication  Day  the  staff  holds  a  retreat.  The  act  of  dedication  is  made  at  an 
early  morning  communion  service.  From  Dr.  Scudder  down  to  the  Christian 
helpers  who  sweep  the  hospital  corridors,  all  dedicate  their  lives  anew  to  the 
service  of  their  Master. 

Now  the  buildings  on  College  Hill  are  occupied  in  part  by  the  students 
of  St.  Christopher’s  Training  College,  whose  own  buildings  in  Madras  were 
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taken  over  on  February  24,  1942,  by  the  Government  for  an  Air  Raid  Precau¬ 
tions  Ambulance  Depot.  How  is  it  that  there  is  room  for  both  student  groups? 
The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  after  a  score  of  years  of  \invaluable  service  to 
India,  Vellore  has  fallen  upon  very  difficult  days.  No  new  students  had  been 
admitted  since  1937.  The  government  has  abolished  the  degree  of  Licensed 
Medical  Practitioner,  which  Vellore  has  been  conferring,  and  all  medical 
schools  now  must  prepare  their  students  for  the  higher  degree,  M.B.,  B.S., 
equivalent  to  our  M.D.  To  grant  that  degree,  Vellore  must  be  raised  to  uni¬ 
versity  standing.  After  rigid  inspection,  Madras  University  has  granted  the 
Missionary  Medical  School  provisional  affiliation,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
conditions  which  must  shortly  be  met.  The  hospital,  which  now  has  268  beds, 
must  be  raised  to  500  bed  capacity.  There  must  be  twenty-one  additions  to 
the  staff.  A  second  story  must  be  built  on  the  gynaecological  pavilion  and  on 
the  children’s  ward.  A  pathology  pavilion  is  required,  an  anatomy  museum, 
a  library,  four  bungalows  for  the  enlarged  staff,  additional  accommodations 
for  the  sub- staff  and  the  students.  The  running  expenses  will  be  double  what 
they  have  been.  It  is  estimated  that  one  million  dollars  must  be  raised  within 
the  next  five  years  to  meet  the  endowment  needed  for  the  support  of  the 
M.B.,  B.S.  College. 

The  task  seems  staggering  for  days  like  these,  but  Vellore  s  founder  and 
Vellore’s  friends  have  no  thought  of  giving  up.  Dr.  Ida  is  in  the  United  States, 
leading  a  spirited  crusade  to  keep  the  doors  of  Vellore  open.  Every  nurse, 
every  doctor  and  compounder  who  has  gone  out  from  Vellore  is  giving  all  she 
can.  Former  patients  are  helping.  A  little  group  of  villagers  brought  their 
precious  offering,  tied  up  in  a  little  red  rag  —  one  rupee,  ten  annas,  three  pies, 
—  a  little  less  than  fifty  cents.  Prayer  bands  have  been  formed;  they  give  the 
first  Tuesday  of  each  month  to  special  intercession  for  Vellore.  The  British 
supporting  boards  are  working  hard.  Additional  support  by  sustained  boards 
has  been  promised.  Best  of  all,  the  first  new  class,  leading  to  the  new  degree, 
has  been  accepted  as  a  venture  of  faith  in  the  future,  and  it  started  its  work 
in  July  1942. 

India  still  needs  Vellore.  There  are  still  many  millions  of  women  and 
children  in  India  without  medical  care.  The  cities  have  many  doctors,  but  95  % 
of  India’s  388  million  people  live  in  villages;  the  ordinary  non-Christian  pro¬ 
fessional  man  does  not  wish  to  practice  in  the  village.  Where  there  are  doctors 
within  reach,  the  old  taboos  against  the  attendance  of  male  doctors  on  Hindu 
and  Moslem  women  still  obtain  in  many  quarters.  There  is  still  no  other 
Christian  medical  college  for  women  nearer  than  North  India. 

Madras  Presidency,  in  which  Vellore  is  located,  has  a  population  of  about 
fifty  million.  Admission  to  the  four  government  medical  colleges  in  this  area 
is  on  a  communal  basis ;  Hindus,  Moslems  and  Christians  are  admitted  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  people  of  that  religion  in  the  whole  population..  s 
Christians  are  still  very  much  of  a  minority  group,  only  a  very  few  Christian 
students  would  ever  be  admitted,  the  quota  is  so  small.  Says  one  of  the  devoted 
doctors  of  the  Vellore  staff,  Dr.  Bernadine  Siebers,  "India  needs  Vellore  —  it 
is  the  only  Christian  medical  institution  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  as  such 
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it  has  a  unique  place  to  fill  in  giving  to  this  nation  girls  who  are  trained  to 
put  the  thought  of  service  before  that  of  remuneration.  Because  we  believe  in 
Vellore’s  mission  as  Christ’s  commission  we  dare  to  plan  in  faith  and  prayer 
for  'greater  things.’  ” 


(Building  ixiomsm  JjzadcM  in  Qapan 
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The  Woman’s  Christian  College  of  Japan  was  founded  in  1918  as  a  co¬ 
operative  enterprise  in  which  six  denominations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
participated,  Dr.  A.  K.  Reischauer  serving  as  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Trustees.  From  the  very  begining  the  college  had  the  cooperation  of  able  and 
devoted  Christian  Japanese  educators.  The  first  president  was  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe, 
a  prominent  educator  and  later  Japan’s  representative  on  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Tetsu  Yasui,  Japan’s  foremost 
woman  educator,  who  impressed  her  own  sterling  Christian  character  indelibly 
on  the  hundreds  of  students  who  have  come  under  her  care.  The  present  head 
of  the  college,  elected  in  1940,  is  Dr.  Ken  Ishihara,  an  earnest  Christian  who 
won  distinction  as  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  one  of  Japan’s  Imperial  Uni¬ 
versities. 

The  college  has  now  an  excellent  staff  of  about  sixty  professors  and  in¬ 
structors,  many  of  whom  are  highly  specialized.  There  are  approximately  six 
hundred  students  and  these  represent  the  very  pick  of  Japan’s  young  woman¬ 
hood.  Entrance  requirements  are  high,  for  a  student  must  be  a  graduate  from 
a  recognized  high  school  and  pass  the  special  entrance  examinations.  Most  of 
the  students  come  from  the  middle  and  upper  middle  class,  with  a  specially 
large  per  cent  from  the  professional  classes  which  appreciate  more  than  others 
the  value  of  a  college  eduation  for  their  daughters. 

The  college  offers  five  courses:  a  junior  college  course  of  three  years,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  senior  college  course  of  three  years  and  corresponding  roughly  to  an 
arts  course  in  an  American  college;  and  three  separate  normal  courses  of  four 
years  each  and  preparing  teachers  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Japanese 
Language  and  Literature,  and  Mathematics.  Graduates  from  these  courses  re¬ 
ceive  government  teacher’s  licenses  without  further  examination. 

The  college  regards  religious  instruction  as  a  normal  part  of  true  education 
and  hence  makes  it  a  required  subject  in  all  but  the  senior  college  courses  where 
it  is  an  optional  subject.  There  is  a  daily  voluntary  chapel  service  and  once  a 
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week  is  Assembly,  at  which  all  students  are  required  to  attend  and  at  which  part 
of  the  hour  is  devoted  to  a  religious  service.  Religious  influences  are  also 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  students’  life  through  extra  curricular  activities  such 
as  Y.W.C.A.,  voluntary  Bible  classes,  morning  prayers  in  the  dormitories  and 
special  religious  services  from  time  to  time.  A  great  deal  is  made  of  the 
Christmas  and  Easter  services. 


The  college  is  now  equipped  with  an  excellent  plant,  located  in  one  of 
the"  better  residential  sections  of  Tokyo.  The  campus  of  twenty-five  acres  is 
one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  city.  The  buildings  are  modern  in  design  and 
are  both  fire  and  earthquake  proof.  The  spacious  auditorium  accommodating 
upward  of  one  thousand  and  the  beautiful  chapel  are  specially  worthy  of  note. 
The  latter  building  though  Gothic  in  its  general  effect  is  quite  unique.  The 
walls  of  the  two  sides  and  the  altar  end  are  a  continuous  screen  of  lacy  concrete 
and  glass,  the  glass  being  colored  in  forty-two  shades  of  the  spectrum,  and  so 
arranged  that  from  either  side  the  colors  lead  up  to  a  large  white  cross  at  the 
altar  end  of  the  building. 

Most  of  the  funds  for  this  fine  plant  came  from  friends  in  America  and 
there  are  bronze  plates  on  the  various  buildings  indicating  this  fact.  The  college 
has  been  highly  appreciative  of  this  support  from  America  and  the  students 
have  cherished  especially  the  affiliation  of  the  college  with  Vassar,  which  for 
a  number  of  years  sponsored  it  as  its  younger  sister  and  contributed  liberally 
toward  its  support. 

The  life  on  the  campus  is  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and  joy 
which  impresses  one  almost  the  moment  one  enters  its  gates.  Though  these 
students  are  serious  and  have  themselves  chosen  as  their  motto  the  words  "Sac¬ 
rifice  and  Service”,  they  also  know  what  part  play  and  laughter  should  have 
in  normal  living.  It  is  especially  in  connection  with  the  extra  curricular 
activities  that  one  observes  this  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  joy.  The  students 
take  part  in  various  types  of  “athletics,  such  as  tennis,  hockey  and  field  day 
sports.  Swedish  gymnastics  are  quite  the  fashion.  Intramural  contests,  camp 
fires,  group  singing,  etc.,  add  much  to  this  joyous  life. 

Over  1,200  graduates  have  gone  forth  into  the  world.  While  most  of  them 
marry  soon  after  leaving  college  a  very  large  percent,  including  many  who  are 
married,  are  engaged  in  some  form  of  public  service.  Possibly  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  are  in  teaching,  but  there  are  also  many  in  various  types  of  social  service, 
Y.W.C.A.  and  other  forms  of  religious  work.  A  goodly  number  have  pursued 
further  studies  either  at  some  of  the  men’s  universities  which  admit  specially 
prepared  women  students  or  in  institutions  abroad.  One  of  these  became  an 
honor  student  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  is  now  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  college. 
Another  studied  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  now  heads  up  much  of  the 
religious  work  at  her  Alma  Mater.  At  least  a  score  have  studied  (in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  are  now  occupying  important  positions  in  Japan.  Each 
year  brings  new  opportunities  for  educated  women  in  Japan  and  the  graduates 
of  this  college  measure  up  to  these  opportunities  in  a  way  that  few  can  do. 
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The  war  has  naturally  affected  the  college  as  it  has  everything  else  in 
Japan.  It  has  not  affected  adversely  the  enrollment.  The  class  entering  in 
1941  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  The  college  is  in  the 
hands  of  leaders  who  are  thoroughly  Christian  and  have  the  full  confidence 
of  the  government  authorities.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  .Christ¬ 
ian  character  is  being  maintained.  The  chief  difficulty  is  probably  financial 
since  all  support  from  America  has  been  suddenly  cut  off.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  friends  in  America  will  continue  to  give  towards  its  support  since  some 
day  we  shall  establish  connection  again  and  nothing  would  be  a  finer  proof  of 
our  Christian  spirit  and  attitude  than  sacrificial  giving  for  a  Christian  project 
in  Japan  during  the  very  years  when  the  two  nations  are  at  war.  But  above  all 
we  can  keep  praying  for  this  college  and  keep  our  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the 
truly  Christian  character  of  its  professors  and  many  of  its  faculty  and  students. 

An  essay  submitted  by  one  of  the  students  in  February,  1941,  is  very 
revealing. 

"I  chose  the  English  course  because  English  is  spoken  almost  all  over  the 
world,  and  to  study  English  is  to  become  a  cosmopolitan.  To  be  a  cosmopolite 
is  to  understand  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  to  understand  all  the  nations 
is  to  make  and  keep  peace  in  all  the  world. 

"Then,  too,  I  wished  to  study  English  Literature.  No  other  language  has 
a  literary  record  so  long,  or  on  the  whole  so  rich;  and  to  study  the  history  of 
English  literature  is  to  seek  to  know  and  feel  with  the  people  who  have  spoken 
English  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

"I  dislike  composition  more  than  a  snake,  but  I  think  it  is  an  important 
precious  lesson,  for  composition  is  a  tool  for  us  to  express  our  thoughts.  I 
have  learned  many  lessons  outside  of  books  and  classes.  I  have  learned  some 
sad  things.  One  of  them  is  that  our  Foreign  (American)  teachers  are  to  return 
to  America.  At  first  I  felt  that  we  were  abandoned  by  them,  for  we  thought 
they  were  returning  home  forever.  Then  I  learned  a  glad  thing.  I  was  much 
delighted  when  I  heard  the  foreign  teachers  would  soon  come  back  and  teach 
us  again. 

"War  is  very  destructive.  But  even  war  can’t  break  the  relation  between 
the  teachers  and  the  students.  Of  course  there  is  a  big  ocean  between  America 
and  Japan,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  between  the  souls  of  the  teachers  and  us 
students.  They  are  our  teachers  forever,  and  we  will  be  their  students  forever 
and  ever.  When  I  think  of  that,  I  become  glad.  Something  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  is  that  which  will  be  always  green  in  my  memory:  Dr.  Ishiwara,  the 
President  said  that  the  teachers  will  soon  come  back  again.” 
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We  have  become  familiar  with  the  name  of  Chungking,  political  center 
of  China.  About  175  miles  northwest  of  Chungking  lies  Chengtu,  with  which 
we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  as  familiar,  for  Chengtu  has  become  the  aducational 
center  of  China.  There  the  men  and  women  who  will  shape  the  future  China 
are  being  prepared  for  leadership. 

Early  in  the  war  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  assured  students  that  their 
primary  duty  to  the  nation  was  to  continue  with  their  education  that  they  might 
fit  themselves  for  their  heavy  responsibility  in  that  land  of  450  million.  They 
have  stayed  at  their  studies.  It  has  not  been  easy.  For  thousands  of  them  it 
has  meant  a  trek  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  miles  over  tortuous  mountain 
trails  to  the  Land  of  Promise  in  Free  or  West  China.  On  the  campus  of  West 
China  Union  University,  founded  in  1910  by  American  and  British  missionary 
bodies,  there  are  now  several  refugee  guest  institutions,  Cheeloo  or  Shantung 
Christian  University,  Ginling  College  for  Women  and  the  University  of  Nan¬ 
king,  with  Yenching  University  opening  a  unit  there  in  the  fall  of  1942.  West 
China  Union  University  has  stretched  its  resources  to  the  utmost  to  care  for  its 
own  greatly  enlarged  enrollment  and  to  provide  for  these  guest  colleges.  Their 
joint  baccalaureate  and  commencement  exercises  are  most  impressive  and  show 
the  increasing  unity  among  Christian  forces  in  China.  This  campus  in  Chengtu 
has  become  the  Christian  educational  capital  of  China. 

Three  of  the  eight  union  Christian  colleges  sponsored  by  American  women 
are  in  China,  the  Medical  College  of  Cheeloo  or  Shantung  Christian  University, 
Ginling  College  for  Women,  and  Yenching.  Prior  to  1937,  if  you  had  desired 
to  visit  these  three  colleges,  you  would  have  gone  to  Nanking  to  visit  Ginling, 
further  north  into  Shantung  Province  to  Tsinan  to  see  Cheeloo,  in  the  heart  of 
a  great  agricultural  section,  and  further  north  still  to  see  Yenching  in  Pekin, 
now  Peiping,  for  many  centuries  the  cultural  capital  of  China.  Now  you  can 
visit  them  all  at  one  time,  for  they  are  all  on  the  hospitable  West  China  Union 
University  campus  in  Chengtu.  Cheeloo  and  Ginling  have  been  there  for  the 
five  years  of  the  war,  while  Yenching  managed  to  continue  on  its  own  campus 
in  Occupied  China  till  Deember  7,  1941. 
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The  modern  Cheeloo,  as  the  Chinese  call  Shantung  Christian  University, 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  first  Christian  college  in  China,  founded  in  1864 
by  Dr.  Calvin  Mateer.  Twenty  years  later  medical  training  in  Shantung  was 
started  by  British  and  American  medical  missionaries,  and  theological  training 
by  English  Baptists.  In  1904  the  three  colleges  merged  to  form  Shantung 
Christian  University,  the  first  instance  of  the  union  of  interdenominational  and 
.international  missionary  bodies  to  carry  on  higher  educational  work  in  China. 
Between  1917  and  1920  the  Union  Medical  College  of  Hankow,  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Nanking  and  the  North  China  Union  Medical 
College  for  Women  were  merged  in  Cheeloo.  The  governing  body  of  the 
university  is  composed  of  Chinese,  British  and  Americans  and  ten  missionary 
bodies  contribute  to  its  support. 

When  in  1937  regular  academic  work  became  impossible  on  the  Cheeloo 
campus,  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  of  Science  and  the  Medical  College  were 
transferred  to  Chengtu.  The  hospital  and  outpatient  dispensary,  the  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  Institute  for  University  Extension  remained  in  Tsinan,  and  a 
number  of  special  schools  were  operated.  Thus  for  almost  five  years  Cheeloo 
carried  on  on  two  fronts,  its  home  and  its  refugee  campus,  both  units  working 
at  full  capacity.  But  with  Pearl  Harbor  the  buildings  in  Tsinan  were  sealed, 
and  all  activities  there  discontinued.  It  is  thought  likely  that  many  teachers 
and  students  there  will  now  make  their  way  to  Chengtu,  to  join  the  refugee 
unit  there.  They  have  only  about  two  thousand  miles  to  trek! 

The  Cheeloo  students  who  were  part  of  the  great  migration  of  1937  found 
themselves  welcome  guests  of  the  western  university,  but  without  a  place  to 
sleep.  H.  H.  Kung,  brother-in-law  of  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Chinese  government, 
gave  $20,000  Chinese  currency,  for  the  first  unit  of  dormitories.  It  was  planned 
for  fifty  students  but  held  one  hundred  in  1939-40.  The  bedrooms  house  eight 
students;  there  are  four  double-decker  board  bunks  in  each.  Enrollment  has 
been  mounting,  though  standards  continue  high.  In  1939-40,  Shantung  had 
258  students.  The  next  year  it  had  200  women  alone,  and  215  men.  Living 
quarters  are  primitive  and  crowded,  equipment  generally  lacking,  food  scarce 
and  at  prices  thirty  times  those  of  pre  war  level,  so  that  malnutrition  is  pre¬ 
valent,  and  the  danger  of  bombing  raids  continues,  but  suffering  has  been  re¬ 
lieved  by  gifts  from  American  friends,  and  the  patriotic  fervor  of  the  students 
keep  them  at  their  studies,  as  their  Generalissimo  has  requested. 

Eighty-five  per  Gent  of  China’s  millions  live  on  farms.  Poverty  has  been 
a  great  problem.  On  its  home  campus  in  the  heart  of  a  vast  agricultural  re¬ 
gion,  Cheeloo  has  always  stood  at  the  side  of  the  government  and  other  agencies 
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in  rural  construction.  This  emphasis  on  village  work  has  now  been  transferred 
to  the  new  location  at  Chengtu. 

It  is  in  the  training  of  women  medical  students  at  Cheeloo  that  American 
women  have  a  particular  stake.  Cheeloo  is,  training  Christian  physicians,  men 
and  women,  for  all  China.  In  America  we  have  one  doctor  for  every  758  peo¬ 
ple.  China  has  one  for  every  95,000!  For  as  many  years  as  one  can  see  ahead, 
demand  for  well  trained  men  and  women  to  serve  hospitals  in  China  and  carry 
on  public  health  work  will  be  many  times  greater  than  the  supply.  The  burden 
of  training  them  is  now  being  carried  on  by  a  few  well-equipped  medical  schools. 
Cheeloo  is  conspicuous  for  its  high  quality  of  service.  The  school  keeps  in  view 
three  ideals,  high  professional  standards,  instruction  in  Chinese  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Christian  character.  To  enter,  students  must  have  completed  their 
secondary  training  and  have  had  a  two  year  pre-medical  course.  The  medical 
course  is  five  years,  the  last  year  one  of  interneship.  The  faculty  consists  of 
thirty  Chinese,  British  and  American  physicians.  A  knowledge  of  English  is 
required  for  entrance  and  English  is  taught  in  the  school,  but  medical  instruc¬ 
tion  is  largely  in  Chinese,  so  Cheeloo  has  pioneered  in  making  modern  medical 
science  really  indigenous.  Only  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Physician  can  overcome 
the  temptation  of  selfish  commercialism  in  the  new  profession  and  hold  it  to 
high  ideals.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  Cheeloo  are  professing  Christ¬ 
ians;  they  are  animated  with  the  spirit  of  service  and  do  not  insist  on  well- 
paid  practices. 

The  hospital  at  Tsinan,  now  closed,  had  beds  for  160  patients;  there 
was  another  hospital  nearby  for  lepers.  In  the  early  years  the  students  were 
instructed  mainly  in  healing,  but  of  recent  years  preventive  work  has  also  been 
emphasized.  Medical  and  nursing  students  have  done  supervised  public  health 
work  in  the  surrounding  country.  They  have  run  a  village  clinic,  conducted 
health  campaigns,  been  shown  methods  to  prevent  malaria,  typhoid  and  typhus, 
dysentery  and  tuberculosis.  Mother  craft  classes  have  been  started,  and  the 
mothers  instructed  in  infant  feeding  and  prenatal  care.  The  medical  students 
now  in  West  China  have  carried  with  them  this  interest  in  the  common  people, 
and  are  bringing  health  to  villages  and  market  towns  near  Chengtu. 

The  whole  University  has  always  been  known  both  for  its  high  standards 
intellectually  and  for  its  devotion  to  Christian  principles. 
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Yenching  College  for  Women,  part  of  China’s  celebrated  Yenching  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  Peking  school  started  with  five  pupils  in  1864. 
During  the  first  thirty  years  only  elementary  instruction  was  given.  In  1906 
the  North  China  Union  College  for  Women  was  founded.  In  1917  Yenching 
University  as  we  now  know  it  was  established  by  the  merger  of  this  college  and 
Peking  University.  The  Women’s  College  offers  instruction  of  the  highest 
grade.  Its  thousand  graduates  are  scattered  over  China,  a  powerful  influence 
as  wives  and  mothers,  devoted  citizens,  social  and  religious  workers.  A  number 
have  done  brilliant  graduate  work  in  American,  British  and  European  uni¬ 
versities. 

The  Women’s  College  shares  with  the  other  university  colleges  a  beautiful 
campus  outside  Peking.  The  buildings  are  functional  in  plan  but  their  Chinese 
architectural  lines  give  them  grace  and  beauty.  The  Women’s  College  has  a 
faculty  of  thirty-five  women,  Americans,  British  and  Chinese,  but  the  professors 

of  the  University  are  also  drawn  upon  for  instruction.  During  the  last  war 
years  it  has  been  the  only  college  for  women  which  was  able  to  continue  in 
all  the  vast  northeastern  section  of  Occupied  China,  and  it  has  been  crowded 
almost  beyond  capacity.  Of  the  entering  class  of  1939,  Miss  M.  Hayes,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  dean,  Miss  Margaret  B.  Speer,  wrote  her  friends:  "Suddenly 
students  began  to  pour  in,  students  and  more  students  and  more  students.  We 
had  accepted  the  entire  waiting  list,  which  brought  our  enrollment  to  the  highest 
it  has  ever  been.  We  turned  storerooms  into  bedrooms  and  found  antique  bits 
of  furniture.  I  moved  out  to  live  with  some  Chinese  instructors  and  finally  we 
managed  to  squeeze  all  the  students  in.  It  is  thrilling,  for  it  means  people  are 
anxious  to  learn  and  to  live.” 

There  were  291  entrants  that  year.  In  1941  there  were  347!  And  for 
each  student  accepted,  four  had  to  be  refused.  Dean  Speer  wrote:  "The  stu¬ 
dents  fill  every  bed  we  have  crammed  into  the  women’s  dormitories,  and  they 
have  to  sit  so  close  in  the  dining  rooms  that  they  must  have  very  good  manners 
indeed  not  to  poke  each  other  in  the  ear  with  their  chopsticks.  Of  the  335 
living  in  the  dormitories  —  the  others  are  outside  or  in  the  Home  Management 
House  —  only  150  have  the  luxury  of  having  only  two  in  a  room.  All  the 
rest  are  in  rooms  where  double  decker  beds  make  it  possible  to  squeeze  in  three 
or  four  or  even  six.  The  girls  do  not  complain.” 

It  was  similar  in  other  parts  of  Yenching  University.  The  total  capacity 
of  the  university  was  always  felt  to  be  800,  but  there  were  809  men,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  347  women.  Twenty-one  members  were  added  to  the  faculty, 
all  but  one  of  them  Chinese.  The  campus  kindergarten  was  built  for  twenty- 
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five  but  over  thirty  registered,  so  the  tots  had  to  be  given  an  intelligence  test, 
to  see  who  should  be  enrolled  first. 

Yenching  has  had  special  distinction  in  two  fields  of  training  now  of 
crucial  importance  to  China,  pure  science  and  religious  and  social  welfare. 
When  the  new  campus  was  occupied  in  1926,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  gave 
the  biology,  chemistry  and  physics  departments  a  subsidy  for  laboratories  and 
staff.  Each  year  graduates  of  Yenching  enter  the  medical  and  nursing  schools 
of  Peiping  Union  Medical  College.  Scientists  trained  at  Yenching  have  made 
their  mark  in  physical  and  chemical  research,  and  have  done  valuable  work 
in  the  government  program  of  improving  agriculture  and  increasing  the  use 
of  China’s  natural  resources. 

In  1940  there  were  175  women  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  74  in  the  College  of  Natural  Science,  59  in  the  College  of  Public 
Affairs,  and  7  in  the  School  of  Religion. 

Students  have  long  been  encouraged  to  help  in  rural  reconstruction,  and  the 

market  town  of  Ch’ing  Ho  was  a  center  for  field  work  and  research  into  the 

social  and  economic  institutions  in  a  typical  North  China  rural  community. 

That  had  to  be  terminated  in  1937,  but  two  years  later  experiment  stations  were 

opened  in  other  villages.  Classes  were  held  for  children  and  adults  and  a 

health  program  instituted.  A  Yenching  graduate  started  two  successful  work 

relief  projects  for  the  peasant  women,  a  factory  for  making  peanut  butter 

and  another  for  cross-stitch  embroidery. 

»  . 

So  Yenching  kept,  outwardly  at  least,  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  till  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941.  Staff  and  students,  in  occupied  territory,  had  to  be  tactful 
and  self-control  led.  There  were  many  problems  of  war-time  adjustment.  Stu¬ 
dent  aid  was  needed  for  many  students  whose  families  had  been  wiped  out 
or  impoverished  by  the  war.  Three  hundred  were  helping  themselves  through 
college  in  1941  against  2'00  the  year  before.  The  college  income  from  sources 
in  China  dried  up  after  1937,  dwindling  in  amount  and  even  more  in  purchasing 
power  as  prices  mounted.  Supplies  became  hard  to  get.  Instructors  had  to 
use  endless  foresight  and  ingenuity.  Alice  Boring  described  a  class  in  verte¬ 
brate  anatomy  strictly  limited  to  sixty  because  she  had  exactly  sixty  instruments 
and  sixty  dogfish,  and  no  prospects  of  getting  any  more  of  either. 

Yet  life  was  not  all  sober.  College  traditions  continued.  Each  college 
had  a  reception  to  orient  its  freshmen.  The  large  chorus  of  two  hundred  men 
and  women  could  no  longer  go  on  tours,  but  it  continued  its  singing,  and  gave 
The  Messiah  twice  each  Christmas-tide.  There  was  always  much  gayety  at 
Christmas.  On  Christmas  Night  the  faculty  held  Open  House  —  homes  were 
thrown  open  and  students  on  bicycle  raced  from  one  house  to  another,  barely 
stopping  for  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  piece  of  cake,  so  eager  was  each  to  have  a  longer 
list  of  homes  visited  than  his  roommate  could  show. 

Throughout  the  year  Yenching  was  the  center  of  much  Christian  activity. 
Y.W.C.A.  and  Y.M.C.A.  and  Christian  Workers’  Groups  were  active.  A  large 
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voluntary  organization,  the  Yenta  Christian  Fellowship  for  worship  and  service, 
enlisted  over  nine  hundred  members,  faculty,  students  and  campus  workmen. 
A  professor  commented,  "There  has  been  a  widespread  and  thoughtful  turning 
to  the  Christian  way  of  life  as  the  only  adequate  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  world." 

In  the  support  of  the  Women’s  College  of  Yenching,  the  mission  boards 
have  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  the  aid  of  Wellesley  College,  which  adopted 
Yenching  as  its  sister  college.  Much  of  Wellesley’s  interest  in  the  education 
of  Chinese  women  stems  from  the  fact  that  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  a 
Wellesley  graduate  —  she  was  Mei-ling  Soong  of  the  class  of  1917.  Wellesley 
women  have  been  on  the  Yenching  faculty,  and  one,  Augusta  Wagner,  1924, 
holds  a  chair  in  the  Department  of  Public  Affairs  which  was  established  by 
Wellesley  Alumnae.  Princeton  students,  faculty  and  alumni  have  long  sup¬ 
ported  this  Public  Affairs  School,  which  has  made  a  particular  contribution 
to  China  in  training  leaders  for  the  government.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  Princeton- Yenching  exchange  fellowship,  and  one  Yenching  man 
is  now  at  Princeton. 

The  Yenching  campus  at  Peking  is  now  closed.  The  Japanese  took  over 
the  property  on  December  8,  1941,  and  the  buildings  were  sealed.  But  pre¬ 
parations  were  begun  at  once  to  open  a  unit  of  at  least  three  hundred  students 
on  the  Chengtu  campus  of  West  China  Union  University  as  soon  as  practicable. 
West  China  Union  University  will  loan  classrooms  and  other  colleges  are  do¬ 
nating  laboratories  and  libraries.  General  Chang  Hsuin  offered  his  temple  for 
dormitories,  the  United  Press  tells  us,  and  Finance  Minister  H.  H.  Kung  who 
assisted  Cheeloo  will  contribute  funds  to  aid  refugee  Yenching  as  well. 

A  trek  to  the  West  is  undoubtedly  under  way,  involving  substantial  num¬ 
bers  of  Yenching  students  and  teachers.  Many  are  trickling  through  the 
guerilla  lines,  and  will  turn  up  eventually  thousands  of  miles  west  in  Free 
China.  As  this  is  being  written,  the  newspapers  tell  us  that  a  nucleus  of  staff 
and  students  for  the  re-established  Yenching  has  already  arrived.  Physical 
hardship  and  even  constant  threat  of  death  from  the  skies  are  as  nothing 
to  the  passionate  patriotic  fervor  which  makes  Chinese  students  pursue  an 
education,  that  they  may  the  better  serve  their  nation.  Like  the  first  refugee 
students  in  1937,  Yenching  girls  will  be  climbing  the  mountain  trails, 
trudging  two  thousand  miles,  fortunate  if  they  can  afford  an  occasional  ride 
on  a  river  boat.  But  it  will  be  in  Free  China.  And  they  have  in  mind  the 
Yenching  motto:  Freedom,  through  Truth,  for  Service. 
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All  who  attended  the  great  Madras  Conference  in  1938  unite  in  saying 
that  the  Chinese  delegation  was  most  outstanding,  in  its  spirituality  and  in 
its  contribution  to  the  group  thinking.  This  delegation  of  forty-nine  men  and 
women  was  headed  by  a  woman,  probably  the  first  woman  ever  to  head  a  na¬ 
tional  delegation  to  a  world  convocation.  It  was  Dr.  Yi-fang  Wu,  chairman 
of  the  National  Christian  Council  of  China,  vice-president  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council  and  the  first  Chinese  woman  to  be  a  college  president. 
Dr.  Wu  had  boarded  a  plane  for  Kunming,  en  route  to  Madras,  after  re¬ 
establishing  her  refugee  college  in  Free  China. 

At  the  Trenton  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  in  1942 
one  of  the  speakers  who  made  a  lasting  impression  was  Mrs.  Yuh  Tsing  Zee 
New.  Thousands  heard  her  radio  broadcast  on  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  in 
February.  Mrs.  New  has  been  active  in  the  New  Life  movement,  in  rural 
social  service  for  women  and  children,  work  for  crippled  children,  and  every 
type  of  civic,  social  and  economic  reform  in  modern  China. 

These  two  women  were  members  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  Ginling 
College  in  Nanking.  It  is  of  her  alma  mater  that  Dr.  Wu  is  president.  Mrs. 
New  is  chairman  of  Ginling’ s  Board  of  Directors.  The  five  women  in  their 
class  were  among  the  first  women  in  all  China  to  receive  the  B.A.  degree. 
Today  Ginling  has  given  China  five  hundred  graduates,  not  all  of  them  as 
distinguished  as  these,  naturally,  but  all  of  them  taking  vital  part  in  China’s 
reconstruction  today. 

''Abundant  life”  is  the  Ginling  motto,  and  sharing  their  own  privileges 
is  the  form  in  which  Ginling  girls  give  expression  to  it.  Those  who  are  "just” 
wives  and  mothers  have  made  their  homes  training  grounds  for  Christian 
living.  A  particularly  large  number  are  in  Y.W.C.A.  work  —  one  is  general 
secretary  of  the  National  Board  and  others  executives  in  industrial,  student 
and  rural  departments.  The  largest  percentage  are  teachers;  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  on  the  Ginling  faculty  of  forty  Chinese,  American  and  British 
professors.  Of  the  score  who  are  physicians,  one  is  head  resident,  the  most 
important  hospital  appointment,  in  Peiping  Union  Medical  College.  Some 
are  running  cooperatives.  One  is  business  manager  of  a  flour  mills  and  a 
cotton  mills  employing  a  thousand  men  and  women.  There  were  nineteen  of 
them  in  this  country,  one  recent  college  year,  doing  graduate  work  in  medicine, 
music,  religious  education,  etc.,  to  fit  themselves  fur  further  service  to  their 
people.  One  was  principal  of  a  mission  school.  Another  studied  home 
economics  so  that  she  could  aid  her  husband  in  a  rural  reconstruction  project. 
Many  of  us  recall  seeing  pictures  of  a  Chinese  nurse  attending  a  young  Chicago 
man  who  must  spend  his  life  in  an  "iron  lung.”  She  was  a  Ginling  girl 
studying  physiotherapy  at  Northwestern  University. 

Ginling  means  "Golden  Heights”  and  is  the  literary  name  for  Nanking, 
in  Kiangsu  Province,  where  the  college  occupies  a  campus  close  to  that  of  the 
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University  of  Nanking.  In  1915  a  group  of  women’s  missionary  societies 
in  America  provided  the  first  opportunity  for  higher  education  for  Chinese 
women  in  all  the  vast  valley  of  the  Yangzte  River.  The  first  president  was 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Thurston,  a  Mt.  Holyoke  woman,  who  served  till  1928,  when 
the  Chinese  Ministry  asked  for  Chinese  leadership.  Dr.  Wu  then  became 
president,  but  Mrs.  Thurston  remained  as  Adviser.  Dr.  Wu  received  her 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  campus  has  fourteen  lovely  buildings  of  Chinese  architecture.  The 
money  for  the  first  seven  of  these  came  from  the  Building  Fund  Campaign  for 
the  Oriental  colleges  held  in  the  United  States  in  1920-23.  Supporting  the 
college  are  seven  mission  boards  and  Smith  College,  which  adopted  Ginling 
as  its  sister  college  in  1916.  Smith  made  possible  the  erection  of  the  central 
building  and  furnishes  yearly  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  budget,  through 
gifts  from  faculty,  students  and  alumnae. 

Ginling  students  in  1941  numbered  210  girls  —  but  they  were  not  on 
the  Ginling  campus  in  Nanking.  War  had  forced  them  1500  miles  to  the 
west  as  the  crow  flies.  But  you  cannot  travel  as  the  crow  flies  in  that  part  of 
China.  The  Ginling  girls  had  to  cover  2500  miles  before  they  reached  that 
hospital  150  acre  campus  of  West  China  Union  University  in  Chengtu,  almost 
on  the  border  of  Tibet.  It  took  them  from  two  to  three  months.  There  are 
some  who  walked  every  foot  of  the  way,  bombed,  often  lost,  footsore,  but 
unconquerably  courageous.  It  is  as  long  a  trip  as  if  you  hiked  from  Tennessee 
to  Colorado,  and  over  about  as  rugged  a  terrain.  They  went  by  donkey-cart, 
by  river- boat.  The  majority  travelled  via  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Hankow,  and 
Chungking,  using  successively  ocean  liner,  river-boat  and  bus.  Some  travelled 
by  railroad,  bus  and  plane.  By  whatever  route  they  came,  all  suffered  severe 
hardship,  subjected  to  discomforts,  long  delays,  frequent  emergencies,  danger 
from  air-raids.  Dr.  Wu  tells  of  their  good  sportsmanship.  When  the  first 
bus  load  arrived  from  Chungking  on  September  4,  1938,  she  had  to  tell  them 
their  dormitory  was  not  ready  —  they  would  have  to  sleep  on  the  flooi*.  "We 
are  used  to  sleeping  on  floors,”  they  replied  cheerfully.  The  workmen  were 
still  in  the  building  and  there  were  no  lights,  but  after  their  weary  weeks  of 
travel,  they  were  glad  to  "get  home.”  Somehow  two  pianos  and  some  laboratory 

materials  were  brought  along,  and  three  hundred  little  parcels  of  books  were 
sent  by  ship,  by  ricksha,  or  fastened  to  the  back  of  donkeys  and  mules,  while 
students  walked  alongside.  The  library  had  been  gone  through  very  carefully 
and  reduced  to  an  irreducible  minimum  —  these  books  were  strictly  "must 
haves.” 

The  Province  of  Szechwan  furnished  funds  to  build  a  dormitory.  There 
students  and  women  of  the  faculty  live  under  Spartan  conditions.  Four  students 
share  one  of  the  small  square  bedrooms,  sleeping  in  double  decker  beds.  The 
faculty  women  use  their  small  bedrooms  also  as  study  and  conference  room. 
Classrooms  have  been  loaned  by  the  host  university  and  a  small  music  build¬ 
ing,  a  house  for  the  men  of  the  faculty  and  temporary  gymnasium  have  been 
built. 
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With  the  academic  program  transferred  to  Chengtu,  the  Nanking  campus 
was  not  left  idle.  Miss  Minnie  Vautrain  and  two  Chinese  colleagues  stayed 
behind,  opening  the  campus  to  refugee  women  and  children.  During  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Nanking,  they  gave  shelter  to  no  less  than  ten  thousand  women  and 
children  at  one  time.  Since  then  they  have  carried  on  a  constructive  program 
of  Christian  service  for  the  civilian  population  left  in  that  region.  There  are 
classes  for  war  widows,  in  which  they  are  taught  productive  skills,  such  as 
making  quilts,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  support  themselves.  A  "middle” 
or  high  school  is  maintained  for  150  girls;  it  is  the  only  Christian  middle 
school  for  girls  in  a  wide  area.  There,  too,  practical  training  is  included;  the 
girls  are  taught,  for  example,  how  to  salt  vegetables  for  future  use.  A  day 
school  is  conducted  for  younger  children.  There  is  evidence  to  believe  that 
although  this  Christian  educational  program  may  now  be  somewhat  limited, 
with  America  and  Japan  at  war,  much  of  it  is  still  being  continued  on  Ginling’s 
Nanking  campus. 

*  Nor  has  this  second  front  been  all  —  Ginling  has  had  a  third  unit  in 
Shanghai.  There,  after  academic  work  stopped  at  Nanking,  the  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  maintained  its  major  work,  in  conjunction  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Christian  Colleges  functioning  in  Shanghai. 

A  full  academic  schedule  is  carried  on  at  Chengtu.  Classes  are  held  at 
hours  least  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  bombings,  of  which  the  early  months 
brought  many.  The  first  joint  baccalaureate  and  commencement  exercises 
were  punctuated  with  sirens  and  bombs.  But  there  was  not  one  air  raid  last 
term,  September,  1941,  to  January,  1942,  Dr.  Wu  tells  us. 

Ginling’s  newest  venture  at  Chengtu  is  the  establishment  of  a  Home 
Economics  Department.  There  is  only  the  simplest  equipment,  but  the  students 
will  go  out  to  help  village  women  who  are  used  to  just  such  limited  facilities. 

There  are  the  usual  extra  curricular  activities.  A  dance  drama  was  given 
for  war  relief.  Delegates  went  to  the  conference  of  the  Student  Christian 
Movement.  Thirty  workers  on  the  campus,  who  at  first  looked  on  the  girls 
who  came  from  East  China  as  "foreigners”  and  interlopers,  have  petitioned 
them  to  arrange  Saturday  social  affairs  and  Sunday  services  for  them. 

November  13  is  always  observed  as  Founders  Day.  As  Ginling  girls 
in  Chengtu,  and  Ginling  graduates  in  Nanking,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  wher¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  hold  simultaneous  observances,  they  have  a  sense  of  unity 
in  "the  old  school  tie.” 

For  several  years  Ginling  girls  have  conducted  a  rural  reconstruction 
project  of  major  importance  at  Jenshow,  eighty  miles  in  the  hills,  two  day  s 
journey  by  ricksha  and  on  foot  from  the  Chengtu  base.  Girls  go  there  through 
rain  and  mud  in  all  weathers,  "and  weather  in  Szechwan  is  notorious.  The 
work  is  supervised  by  the  Sociology  Department.  The  isolated  population  in 
Jenshow  had  lost  all  sense  of  the  value  of  time,  and  was  very  impoverished. 
The  men  would  spend  every  other  day  at  market,  although  they  had  only  a 
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few  eggs  or  a  couple  of  mushrooms  to  sell,  so  market-days  were  used  for  prop¬ 
aganda  on  best  use  of  time  and  materials.  Lea  houses,  the  social  centeis, 
were  used  as  opening  wedges  into  public  confidence.  A  group  of  girls  would 
enter  and  start  a  patriotic  song.  The  crowd  would  gather  round.  Questions 
were  asked  —  some  of  them  "planted”.  The  answers  conveyed  simple  in¬ 
struction.  To  allay  the  villagers’  suspiciousness  of  strangers,  and  make  house- 
to-house  visiting  simpler,  the  girls  were  taught  local  customs  and  modes  of 
greeting,  etc.  With  rickets,  skin  diseases  and  other  ailments  prevalent,  health 
clinics  and  baby  welfare  stations  have  been  set  up.  Literacy  lessons  are  given. 
Effort  is  made  to  teach  punctuality.  One  old  man,  who  missed  one  of  ^  the 
plays  of  which  these  non-reading  people  are  so  fond,  kept  muttering,  "To 
think  I  was  only  an  hour  late,  and  I  missed  it  all.”  Women  are  encouraged 
to  develop  their  natural  skills,  in  embroidery  and  cross-stitch,  and  in  paper¬ 
cutting.  In  every  way  the  villagers  are  aided  to  help  themselves  to  better  ways 

of  living. 

The  Chinese  New  Year  was  used  as  occasion  for  a  great  demonstration 
of  the  work  accomplished  in  this  rural  center.  There  was  singing,  games, 
dramas,  exhibits  of  handcrafts,  poultry  toys,  children  s  clothing,  with  rewards 
for  excellence.  In  three  days  eighteen  thousand  attended. 

Dr.  Wu  had  seventy  openings  for  twenty  graduates.  Each  June  she  is 
embarrassed,  she  says,  because  there  are  so  many  more  calls  than  graduates  to 
fill  them.  "The  experience  of  these  years  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  government 
in  maintaining  and  developing  educational  institutions  in  war  t:me.  The  need 
for  well  trained  men  and  women  is  ever  increasing.” 
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Several  impressions  vie  with  one  another  for  dominance  as  one  visits 
these  Oriental  campuses  where  women  leaders  are  being  turned  out  for  India, 
Japan  and  China.  The  one  is  the  striking  similarity  between  them.  Campus 
life  at  Lucknow  is  very  like  campus  life  in  Toyko  and  in  Chengtu.  There  is 
an  atmosphere  of  high  seriousness  as  the  students  pursue  their  studies  and 
their  volunteer  social  service,  but  the  play  spirit  and  the  joyous  enthusiasm 
of  youth  are  not  lacking.  Then  there  is  striking  similarity  between  these 
Oriental  college  girls  and  college  girls  the  world  over.  Visit  a  Play  Day  at 
Tokyo,  Ruth  Woodsmall  remarks,  and  you  might  easily  imagine  you  were  at 
a  similar  occasion  at  Northampton  or  Poughkeepsie. 


There  is  this  difference  —  very  few  Oriental  girls,  comparatively,  have  the 
benefits  as  yet  of  higher  education.  Those  who  have  owe  them  to  the  fact 
that  Christian  women,  in  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  in  the  United  States, 
pioneered  in  providing  them  for  their  sisters  in  the  East.  Christianity  has 
given  women  status,  both  here  and  there. 

"East  is  East  and  West  is  West  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet’’?  In 
Christ  there  is  no  East  nor  West.  In  these  eight  ventures  of  international 
interdenominational  friendship  that  we  call  "The  Eight  Union  Christian  College 
for  Women  in  the  Orient"  the  golden  thread  that  unites  us  is  common  love 
for  Christ.  It  is  a  union  effort,  and  receives  the  blessings  of  union,  for 


"When  we  work  together  with  love  and  with  knowledge 


We  bind  ourselves  to  one  another  and  to  God." 
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CbmlikavL  ^jJwaftA 

ISABELLA  THOBURN  COLLEGE 

Mrs.  CHARLIE  HARDIE,  Chairman 
888  East  19th  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Mrs.  H.  E.  WOOLEVER,  Secretary 
Candor,  New  York 

Miss  FLORENCE  HOOPER,  Treasurer 
The  Roland  Park  Apts.,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

WOMEN’S  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE,  MADRAS 

Mrs.  JAMES  S.  ALLEN,  President 
333  Highland  Avenue,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  CHARLES  H.  SEARS,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  NATHAN  R.  WOOD,  Corresponding  Secretary 
26  Academy  Avenue,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Miss  HILDA  L.  OLSON,  Traesurer 
Marmion  Way,  Rockport,  Mass. 

« 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER’S  TRAINING  COLLEGE,  VEPERY,  MADRAS 

Dr.  MARY  E.  MARKLEY,  President 
744  Jackson  Place,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  OTIS  MOORE,  Corresponding  Secretary 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miss  ANNE  B.  LITTELL,  Recording  Secretary 

Miss  HILDA  L.  OLSON,  Treasurer 
Marmion  Way,  Rockport,  Mass. 
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MISSIONARY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN,  VELLORE,  Inc. 


Dr.  LILIAN  WARNSHUIS,  President 
153  St.  Marks  Place,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  GEORGE  W.  DOANE,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  PHILLIP  M.  ROSSMAN,  Secretary 
318  West  84th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miss  HILDA  L.  OLSON,  Treasurer 
Marmion  Way,  Rockport,  Mass. 

WOMAN’S  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE  OF  JAPAN 

Miss  MIRIAM  D.  WALKER,  Chairman 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Mrs.  THEODORE  BRINCKERFIOFF,  Secretary 
Central  Avenue,  Scarsdale,  New  York 

Mrs.  J.  WESLEY  MASLAND,  Treasurer 

6701  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 


CHEELOO 

Dr.  LLOYD  S.  RULAND,  Chairman 
Mrs.  ELLIS  L.  PHILLIPS,  Vice-Chairman 
Dr.  A.  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Vice-Chairman 
Dr.  SETH  M.  MILLIKEN,  Treasurer 

Mr.  C.  A.  EVANS,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treaurer 

YENCHING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Mrs.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  Chairman 

Mrs.  J.  M.  AVANN,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  SAMUEL  MC.  CAVERT,  Secretary 

Mr.  E.  M.  McBRIER,  Treasurer 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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GINLING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 


MARGARET  E.  HODGE,  Chairman 

Mrs.  T.  D.  MACMILLAN,  Secretary 

Mr.  C.  A.  EVANS,  Treasurer 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Checks  for  any  of  these  colleges  should  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  named. 
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FOREIGN  MISSIONS  CONFERENCE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

156  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


